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Preface 



THE PROCESS of completing this study of productive college gradu- 
ates was unusua). First, the research was carried out for my doctoral 
dissertation from Union Graduate School and was not supported by any 
outside funds> the massive data collection and extensive analyses had to 
be performed on a shoestring. Second, at the time the study began and 
throughout the data collection phase^ I was living abroad. Obviously, I 
needed help. The published volume is proof that I got it. 

The assistance of the College Placement Council was invaluable. In 
exchange for publication rights to the study for The CPC Foundation (the 
Council s research arm)* the Council provided the liaison with employers 
that was essential for gaining their cooperation* and also fimded and 
managed the mailing of questionnaires and the foUuvvup mailings to 
nonrespondents. The collected questionnaires were all shipped to me in 
Italy, Jean G, Kessler, then administrative coordinator of the College 
Placement Council, is recognized on the title page partl> because she 
assumed responsibility lor all the data collection and was extremely ef- 
fective in marshalling a "field team" of 70 emplojer representatives. She 
is recognized also because of her helpful comments and insights 
throughout all phases of the stud> , from (|Uestionnaire design through 
completion of the final manuscript which she edited skillfully, 

lam deeply indebted to the emplojer representatives, whose personal 
contributions to these data ,ollection efforts made the stud> possiblei as 
well as to the 524 men and women who took the time to give thoughtful 
responses to the lengthy questionnaire. I hope that the> uill find some 
reward for their effort in this report of study findings. 



Tlieatuljbib t/f data Uom tlit*sur\ey ^ds a iiujiuimt'tihil Lisk betaust' 
of tilt' large imrnl>er uf 0[>en-fndtHl ^unrsUurib, aiul 1 am grateful fvn Hu* 
able assislatitv of Ii mhill Hamza and \h\ Uatiiza in cuiiing the qiu^- 
tionnaires. hU S, Gret*n deser\eb bpt*Lial thanks for lu-r t'\ct'llt*iit taping 
and for making it possible to keep the pnjjt'Ct on scheduk'. 

Being without financial Mippurt^ 1 uas furtniuitt^ tobtm^fit from free 
services uffea-d b> friends and famil>. I am esptdall) grateful tu Richard 

Nunn, dirtitor uf research at the American Sijciet) uf Allied Ilealtli 
Professions^ who performed all the computer prugrainming withuiit 
charge. It is usual fur authors to thank their families for their support and 
patience, in this vase^ the cuntributlon was substanti\e as welk M\ hus- 
band, Ilaffaele Bii^eunti, and m> daughters, Alessandra Ilus and Giulia 
Rachel, ail spt^nt man> hours immersiHl in piles of t|uestionnaires- axling, 
sorting, and turning pages. M> husband also t\ped earl> drafts uf the 
manuscripts and offered helpful suggestions on the c oiUonl. 

FinalK, I wish to thank m> doctoral stud\ ad^isors. Ahna G. V'aMiuei:, 
as fat ult> advisor from Union Graduate ScIuhjI, provided effective 
guidance. Engin L Holmstruiu, thru stiid> directijr «f the National 
Coinnnissionun Allied f lealth Educatii>n, worked elosel> with me on the 
prel)aration uf the manuscript and raised itnpurtant ([uestions which 
improved the cjualit) of the wurk. ticlen Astin, professor of higher 
education at UCXA, deserves mv thanks not unl> for her role asadvisur 
but also for the man) )*.ars of menturing. It wasl>ei*uiseof Ijer persistent 
encouragement that I finall> decided to make the invei^tment in studv 
for the doctorate. 

Aim Stonffer Biseonti 

Washington, DC 
January 1980 
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CHAPTER 1 The WHY and HOW of the Contributions 
of College Education to Job Performance 



ALL SOCIETY depends on successful development and utilization of 
. human resources for the maintenance and improvement of the 
standard of living and the quality of life. Employers require productive 
workers for maximizing profit. Individuals aspire to self-actualization 
partly through work. Wave upon wave of college students indicate that 
their life goals include not only financial success but also accomplishment 
in their field (e.g,. Astin et al., 1974, 1975), 

College education, traditionally^ has been an important training 
ground for the professions and for management. Since World War II, 
the rapid growth of technology has emphasized the role of colleges in our 
society. Many different groups have a stake in the contribution of college 
education to job performance. 

Nonetheless, parents who read reports of college graduates working 
as gas station attendants or janitors may vvonder whether the financial 
sacrifices to send their children to college are worthwhile, The whole 
educational system, being held accountable for whatever seems to be 
wrong in the education-work relationship, is under tremendous pressure 
to change, and this climate creates special problems for personnel involved 
in curriculum planning and student counseling. 

Knowing that graduaces have faced a difficult and sometimes un- 
successful job search is important. In many instances, however, it is not 
very helpful for making decisions regarding ways of preparing current 
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and future students for the world of work. Looking bt^jond emplo>ment 
statistics to the process of competenc> de\eIopmenf may be mt>re useful 
in solving problems relating to the coritr'biitiuns t>f etiiication tu jt*b pri- 
formance. Likewise, efforts to untVrstan<l how jikI why college t*du- 
cation ma> contribute to effective performance^ on tlie jobmaj be mure 
helpful in the long run than attempting to place a dollar value on cx)llege 
education. 

These considerations guided the present stud>, \vbich (Iraws upon 
the personal accounts of 524 college graduates. Tlie abjective was to place 
college education in the context of other lear ling experiences tkit oc- 
curred both before and after the college ) ears. The histories of these men 
ami women, w ho were identified b> their employers on the basis of their 
''very good or excellent job performance," illustrate patterns of {level- 
opment that led to successful \vork outcomes, li) comparing two 
groups— gnduates of the mid-Sixties and mid-SeventifS — the stiid> allows 
how \ariaus life experiences ma> contribute (lifferentl) tu thffereiit stages 
in a careen 

This Investigation was concehed initiall> to atlclress^a series of un- 
answered questions raise<l b) an earlier stud> that rejiresented a first step 
in the exploration of how educational content is used in work. This 
previous stud) was carried out b> the Higher Education RcsearL-h Institute 
in Los Angeles for the National Institute of Education and The CPC 
Fountlation and resulted in three publitatiuiis {Biscunti and Si>lmoi], 1976 
and 1977, Solmon et aL 1977), A large majorit> of respondents to this 
national surve> reported that their college ethicatiun wa^at least somt^ hat 
useful for their current jobs, and most used iheir e^lucatiun to some tlegret* 
in their work. 

Nevertheless, large numbers of grailuates, cieu from tlie mort* ob- 
\iousl> \ocationall> -oriented fiekis, aciiuireil nian> uf theirspedfiL- wurk 
skills after college. In Luntradictiori h> the \\idespre;ul belic-f that liberal 
arts Courses are \ocationall> useless, the study fourul that fields su{ h as 
lilnglish and psychology are ttjnsidered valuable for many kinds of jobs. 
En fact, large numbers of respomicnts across (^ctiipational catt^j^orii^ iu~ 
cludetl English and psychology among the Loursi'i tht^y rectmim tended 
to students now preparing for jobs like theirs. 

However, the study raisetl as many qiK^lions as it answered. If 
college education did not prei)are peuplr fi>rall tlu ir work functions, liow 
were these other skills acquired? Was the homing of skills on tlu' job. 
as opix>sed to in college, a deterrent tu perforiiiaiRr? Was ihert' anything 
En the college experience that facilitated un-the-jol) Itntrning? llinv tliil 
work requirements and the use of college- h arned skills cknigt- as theM^ 
in<livi<luals a<Kancc<l in their caret^rs? Why dkl [>ersons tunployed in 
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various fields recommend English, ps>choIog>, and other courses^ 
Specificall) how is the content of these fields put to use in \ariou^ 1>pes 
of work? 



How the Data Were Collected 

There are many possible reasors \vti> a person may be an iiieffecti\e 
worker that have nothing to do with the competencies the worker brings 
to the job. The individual ma\ be constrained from using competencieii 
acquired in college and elsewhere because of labor market comlitionsi 
work environment^ and personal problems. Instead of stud> ing a broad 
sample of graduates and attempting to account for such constraining 
factors, it was decided to start out with a group whose woik satisfied their 
employers and find out how the> acquired the competencies tlat enabletl 
them to achieve thissatisfactor) level of performance. In order to do so, 
it was necessary to initiate contact through employers. 

The essential liaison ta employers was provided b> the College 
Placement Council (CPC) in 1977, CPC's assistance was solicited because 
of its unique contacts vtith employers and its long interest in building 
bridges between education and work. Emplo>er representatives were 
selected from the CPC membership within tlie categories of private in- 
dustry^ government, and '*other employment settings/' These contact 
persons were asked to distribute questionnaires tu JO employees in their 
organization according to specified criteria: 
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Degree attainment: a bachelor s and no higher (legree. The stnd> 
was planned as an exploration of contributions of un<lergraduate ed- 
ucation lo work* Persons with ad\ance<l degrees might ha\e difficult) 
separating the benefits derived from baccalaureate and postbaeca- 
laureate years. 

Period of college graduation, half in the mid-SixEiesand half in the 
mid -Seventies, This criterion permitted examination of the contri- 
butions of various experiences to both early and long-run jobs. 
Comparisons could be made between (1) the current situations of two 
groups at different stages of development, ami also (2) the current and 
earl) sitttations of the group of men and women who graduated in the 
mid-Sixties, 

Level of performance: 'be considered productive workers (that is. 
their performance is ver) gooti orcxcellent^ it is not necessar) to at- 
tempt to determine if they are the 'l>est' workers)," 
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♦ Evidence of achievement (for graduates of the mid-SixUes onI>)- at 
least one promotion since ioimng the company or agency- 

Although type of occupation was not specified, representatives were 
asked to make an attempt to select respondents performing different t>pes 
of work. Both the respondents and their employers were guaranteed 
complete confidentialit). Responses were returned in unidentified, sealed 
envelopes. 

In all, 70 companies or agencies cooperated b) selecting respondents, 
collecting sealed questionnaires, and returning thequestionnaires to the 
College Placement Council The total number of respondents from these 
companies and agencies was 524, including 256 graduates of the mid- 
Sixties and 268 graduates of the mid-Seventies- 

Respondents were drawn from a wide variety of emplo> ment settings 
(Table 1). The private companies ranged from banks and insurance 
companies, to manufacturing aiid processing companies, to retail enter- 
prises- Also represented, but to a lesser extent, w^re government agencies 
{mostl> federal) and a few accounting, nonprofit, and research/consulting 
firms About half the respondents were employed in the Northeast, with 
the remainder distribtited in the Midwest, South, and West, 



TABLE 1 

Employment Settings of Respondents 

Number of 
Companies/ 



Type of Emptoyar Agencies 



Accounting^Public 4 

Banking^ Finance. Insurance B 

Merchandising* Services 7 

Aerospace, Electronics, Irnstruments 6 

AutonnotLve and Mechanical Equipment 3 

Buifding Materials Manufacture, Construction 1 

Chemicals, Drugs, Allied Products 3 

Electrical Machinery and Equipment 1 

Metals. Metal Products 3 

Petroleum and Products (inc. Natural Gas) 7 

Research /Oonsultincf Organizations 5 

Utrlities-Publlc (inc. Transportation) 3 

Governnrwnt-Federal 6 

Government-State and Local 2 

Nonprofit and Educational Organizations 2 

Other 4 
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Because mosl members of the College Placement Council are large 
companies or agencies which emplo) large nunibers of college graduates 
annually, the study reflects work situations in employment settings of that 
type. Also because of the CPC membership characteristics, the study 
excludes persons employed in educational institutions The net result 
is a heavy orientation of study findings towards career patterns associated 
with business and industry and the kinds of persons who become employed 
in such settings. Moreover, relative to the total population of college 
graduates^ the sample overrepresents persons with engineering back- 
grounds. Consequently^ where relevant, the findings are discussed sep- 
arately for the various occupational groups. 

Women, instead, are undsjr represented, comprising only 15 percent 
of the sample of mid-Sixties graduates and 31 percent of the sample of 
mid'Seventies graduates. The higher proportion of women among the 
mid-Seventies group may be due to several factors. Recent women 
graduates have shown an increasing propensity for participation in ^he 
workforce and for careers in business. During the decade between the 
mid-Sixties and the mid -Seventies, the number of bachelor s degrees in 
business and commerce earned by men doubled, but the number earned 
by women increased even more, by 135 percent (U.S. Officeof Education, 
1976), Traditionally, teaching has been a more popular choice than 
business careers among women graduates. During the mid-Seventies, 
however, the job prospects for teachers were not promising, whereas a 
more favorable climate for women had developed in the private 
sector. 
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MOST EFFORTS \o assess relationships between college education 
and work are based on astatic view of occupations uhich fails to 
account for the increases in responsibility and the expansion of job func- 
tions that may accrue to productive individuals over tiii^e. This static 
view results in a too-limited appreciation of the benefits of a college ed- 
ucation. It focuses attention on the role of txjllege education in developing 
competencies required for entr> -level work, ^hile ignoring the potentially 
vaKiable role in developing competencies that foster lifeluug career growth 
and effectiveness. 

One broatl obje<.iiv(.M>f a cullege edtitatiun is to prep^iresttidents for 
work, and this objective ma> bcaccomplishetl in manv wii>s. It ma> be 
done b> teaching knowledge- ami skills thtit cnabl<^ the performance of 
specific tasks and functions, hy dt*veloping tuuls ami thuught processes 
that arc of more general use in work, oud b> Uyiti'ti a foundation for 
continued learning. The l>(i>off frtjin the different iii»(X't'ts of prei^uatiou 
for work changes with time. 

This chapter {lescribes briefly the cuneiit jobs of the survey re- 
spon<Ients ami shows now the activities ^iml responsibilitit;* uf the mid- 
Sixties graduates expanded over time. It then iciiorti rcipoudents' per- 
ceptions as to whether or not college odiitatiou prepareil them tu perform 
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tliese parlicuiar aclivilies. In this instance, the focus is on preparation 
in the most specificall) task-related ^ense, Subsetiuent chapters descrihe 
other tva>s in whicli college edutatioii and other life experiences built 
upon each uther to LtJiitribute tu resijonilents* abilit> to perform their jobs 
effectively. 



THE TWO CUSSES AND THEIR JOBS 

As a result of selecting both samples from the same companies, the 
jobs of the mid-Seventies g^aduate^ reflected fairl> closel) the earl> jobs 
of the mid-Sixties graduates, who, in the intervening decade, had ad- 
vanced in their careers. Tlie occupational titles held by the niid-Se\enties 
graduates at the time of the survej were similar to those held by the 
mid-Sixties graduates on their first job after graduation {Tabic 2) 
T\vent>-fuur [)ercvnt uf the mid-Seventies graduates wea^ engineers, and 
so were 22 peuent of (iie mid-Sixties graduates in their first job. At the 
time of the surve>, onl) 13 perct*nt of the mid-Sixties gradnates still used 
'^engineer** as their occupational title. Most of the others had become 
managers of research or technology activities. 

However, the mid-Sevetities graduates, as a group, had already 
progressed somewhat beyond '*first-job" status. Few reported occupa- 
tional titles classified as "other, * most of the titles in the *'other" category^ 
are relatively low-level and likely to be temporary. Twenty -eight percent 
of the first jobs of mid-Sixties graduates are classified asotlier, but all of 
these individuals liad mu\ed over time into sales, persornid work, and 
general manap^^ment. 

When Su. veyed, over two-fifths of both classes were involved in 
scienf c and tedinoiogy occupations. Twent) -eight percent of the mid- 
Sixties graduates and 36 percent of the mid-Seventies )G;raduales were 
engineers, scientists, or computer specialists, 17 percent and 0 percent, 
respectively, were managers. The remainder (over half) werecngage^l 
in business uccupatiuusimd iucludeil management j^eneratists, manage- 
ment .specialists, persi>nnel officer,, accountants, and marketing and fi- 
nancial specialists. (A more detailed description of these ()Ccni>ational 
categories is shown in TaNe 2.) 

Responsibilities increast^h as a function of time on the job, in the four 
areas investigatcnh respt)nsibility for work of a nnit, supervision of others, 
res[^>nsibi]ity fur hiring, anil involvement m decisions regarditijG; company 
or agency policy (Table 3). For example, seven in 10 mid-Sixties grad- 
uates, comparecl with tliree in 10 inid-Sev entity graduatt^\\ ere res{)on.sil)lc 
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Occupations of Respondents 



Graduates of Mid-Sixties 



Current Job 



First Job Alter 



Occupation 



Number* Pofcent** Numbor' Percent** 



Science and Technology 
Occupations 

Engineer: Primarily en- 
g^^q^6 in engineering, 
techiwfogical production 

acttvities 33 13 63 22 

Scientist: FVimarily engaged 
in lab research 17 7 22 9 

Computer specEalist: Prf- 
marily engaged in data 
processing, systenrt anal- 
ysis 20 6 9 4 

Research/tecfinology man- 
ager: Supervises but not 
primarily engaged in re- 
searcfi or techiwlogical 

activities 44 17 4 2 

Business Occupations 

Olffce work; manager Or 
analyst: Performs varied 
functions of overseeing 
office operations; per- 
forms policy and planning 
studies, statistical reports, 
industrial engineering, or 

contracting 32 13 25 10 



Graduates of 
Mtd-Sevenlles 



Current Job 



Number* Percent** 



66 24 

14 6 

18 7 

16 6 
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Personnel officer: Primarily 
engaged in personnel 
work, labor relations, fn- 
dustrtal relations, or 
raining 4 1 

Accountant: Accou ntant. 
controller, or auditor 27 

Marketing specialist: Pri- 
nnariiy engaged in mer- 
chandising, selling, 
buying, marketing 27 

Financial specialist: Insur^ 
ance uncterwriter, banker, 
or iovestment broker en- 
gaged In financtai analysis 
or evaluation 15 

Other: Advertising special- 
ist, artist, editor, teacher, 
social worker, secre- 
tary^ 0 

Total 256 



IS 
11 

11 



13 
24 

12 
12 



243 



5 
10 



2S 



19 
31 

30 
25 



18 
268 



7 

12 

11 



In this and subsequent tables: 
* The number who answered a particular question may vary. 
Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
The caldQcxy "Otfier ^ has been omitted from subsequent taJjles classified by occu[>a(i'on because 
the occupations inctoded are too diverse lor analyses. 
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TABLE 3 

Changes In Responsibility, by Number of Years with Company 



(In percentages) 





Graduates of f^id-Sixties 




Graduates of f^ld-'Seventles 






W4th 


With 


With 




Wllh 


With 






Company 


Company 


Company 




Company 


Company 








4-7 


8 Years 


All 


I Ye^t 


2 Years 




Gritdudtos 


Tears 


Yectrs 


or More 


Graduatas 


or Leas 


or Mora 




(N = 256) 




IN = 34) 


<N = 206) 


IN 266^ 


IN = di> 


{N = 175) 


. r. 

ResponsibPity for work of unit 
















Current ioC^ only 


51 


19 


35 


56 


13 


5 


17 


Current and first job with company 




56 


26 


16 


17 


20 


16 




30 


25 


36 




70 


75 


67 


Supervision of others 
















Current job only 


55 


25 


35 


61 


19 


4 


27 


Current and first joh with company 


15 


31 


26 


12 


7 


6 


6 


Neither 


30 


44 


36 


28 


75 


86 


66 


Involvement In decisions regarding 
















company or {;gency policy 
















Current job only 


54 


13 


38 


61 


14 


8 


18 


Current and firtt job with company 




3e 


15 


6 


6 


6 


7 


Neither 


36 


50 


47 


33 


78 


65 


75 


Responsibility for hiring 
















Current job only 


45 


13 


44 


46 


11 


4 


14 


Current and first job with company 


7 


13 


5 


7 


1 


1 


1 


Noither 


4e 


75 


50 


46 


69 


95 


66 
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Activities Performed on Job 

(In percentages) 










Graduates 




Graduates of 


of Mid- 




MId-Slxtles 


Seventies 




Pftrformod 


Pdrformo^ on 


Performed 


Activity 


Now 


First Job 


now 


Admin is tratk>n^ management 


72 


14 




Writing* editing 


64 




AA 


Program panning, budgeting 




10 


Ofi 


Personnel work, employee relations 




15 


OQ 
Z9 


Mathematical. acluaHaL statistlcat. 








accounting 


48 


42 


57 


Couiseting 


42 


14 


10 


Speaking 10 groups, leading group 








meetings 


42 


16 




Training 




Ifi 


ou 


Public relations 


30 


10 


i£ 1 


Research (non-laboratory) 


29 


9 


o 1 
z J 


Data processing* computer science 


26 


10 


OP 


Engrneenng 


24 


25 


oU 


Clerical 


23 


30 


oo 


Teaching courses, school teaching 


22 


7 


o 


Production, quality control 


19 


11 




publications 


19 


9 


lU 


Purchasing 


Id 


5 




Sales, marketing 


17 


10 


■id. 
ID 


Technological developnr>ent 


17 


8 


14 


Advertising 


12 


6 


10 


Research (laboratory) 


d 


8 


9 


Art. design 


7 


8 


10 


Other 


7 


3 


11 


HeaHh service 


1 


3 


2 



a midpoint in theexpani;.)n of the most generally performed activities 
after a decade of work. Among these recent Rratluates, 40 percent en- 
gagetl in administrative activities, 44 percent had jobs that required some 
writing, and 28 percent W{*re performing personnel ami employee rela- 
tions functions, Ilov^evcr, this more recent group had larger percentages 
involved in data processing, engineering, and production work than the 
earlier group, either initially or 10 years later 
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College and Other Stepping Stones 



Changes in Particular Occupations 

Among ihe mid-Sbcties graduates, the broad patterns of incremental 
responsibility were observed across occupations, but witli some variation. 
Compared with other respondents, relatively few scientists or computer 
specialists engaged in administrative activities (Table 5) or program 
planning (Table 6) at any stagp in their career. Even among these groups, 
however, more were currently engaged in administration and planning 
than they were on their first job. Further, administration and program 
planning v^^ere not limited tooffice work occupations. These activities 
involved large proportions of the research/technology managers and 
engineers, as well as office managers and analysts, accountants, and 
marketing specialists. 



Table 6 



Involvement In Administration/Management by Occupation 





Graduates of 


Graduates of 




MId-Slxties 


Mld^Soventies 






Percent Who 


PerconI 




Portormlng 


Perform 0<] This 


Performing 




This Activity 


Activity on 


This Activity 




Now 


Ffr6t Job 


How 


Engineer 


45 


3 


14 


Scientist 


24 


12 


7 


Computer specialist 


20 


0 


22 


Research/technology man- 








ager 


93 


ia 


a7 


Office work: manager or 








analyst 


94 


22 


76 


Personnef ofricer 


as 


20 


79 


Accountant 


93 


4 


39 


Marketing specialist 


7a 


22 


53 


Financial specialist 


73 


27 


aa 



Communications activities— writing and speaking to groups— also 
were not associated exclusivel) with office work uccupations {Tablei^ 7 
and S) At least 30 percent of mid-Sixties graduates in every occupational 
category and over two-thirds of the researcli/techriology managers re- 
ported current involvement in writing and speaking to groups. Among 
accountants, whose first jobs concentrated largel> on numerical work, 81 
percent now were reciuired to write and 67 percent to speak to groups or 
lead meeting;;. 
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TABLE 6 



involvement in Program Pianning/Budgeting Aclivities, by Occupation 





Graduates of 


Graduates of 




IMid-Slxtles 


IMica-Seventles 




Pdrcont 


P«rc«itt Who 


Percent 




P«Tfonnlog 


Perfonrwd This 


Performing 




This Activity 


Actlvily oti 


Thfs Actlvtty 


OCGupaltoit 




cTrftt Job 


Now 


Engineer 


52 


3 


28 


Scientist 


18 


0 


7 


Computer specialist 


25 


0 


22 


Research/teclinotogy man- 








agef 


86 


17 


13 


Office work: manager or 








analyst 


69 


28 


55 


personnel Officer 


4e 


2 


26 


Accountant 


67 


1^ 


42 


Marketing specialist 


56 


7 


27 


Financial specialist 


40 


13 


16 



TABLE 7 



Involvement In Writing/Editing Activities, by Occupation 





Graduates of 


Graduates of 




Mid-Sixties 


IMid-Seventies 




Perceitt 


Perceitt Who 


Pore em 




Performlitg 


Performed This 


Perfomilitg 




This Activity 


Actlvily on 


This Activity 


OcGupaiton 


Now 


First Job 


Now 


Engineer 


38 


28 


4Z 


Scientist 


41 


29 


29 


Computer specfalist 


40 


5 


22 


Research/technology man- 








ager 


71 


43 


27 


Office work: mane^er or 








analyst 


72 


28 


52 


Personnel officer 


78 


34 


68 


Accountant 


at 


22 


48 


Marketing specialist 


63 


26 


40 


Financial specialist 


53 


20 


52 
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Coitege and Other Stepping Stones 



TABLE 8 



Involvement In Speaking to Groups/Leading Meetings Activities, by 
Occupation 





Graduates of 


Graduates of 




Mid-Sixties 


Mid-Seventies 




Percent 


Percent Who 


Percent 




Pedormtng 


Performed This 


Performing 




This Activity 


Activity on 


Thie AcilvUy 




Now 


F[r5t Job 


Now 


Engineer 


52 


3 


31 


Scientist 


35 


6 


29 


Computer specialist 


30 


0 


33 


Research/technofogy man- 








ager 


77 


25 


33 


Office work: manager or 








analyst 


60 


19 


33 


Personnel officer 


78 


32 


68 


Accountant 


67 


4 


13 


Marketing specialist 


59 


22 


50 


Financial specialist 


73 


27 


12 



increasing Range of Activities 

Tb* foregoing discussion stressetl increases, rather timn change, in 
job functions because, in spite o{ the ra<lic<il career shifts ma{lel)> sume 
respondents between the mid-Sixties ami mitl-Se\enties, the maju[it> of 
resiKDmlents were still performing the activities the> perfurnied on their 
first jobs and had simplj widenetl their scope of wurk. The net result was 
an acttjal increase in the number of different t>|>es uf activities per- 
forme<L 

On their first full-time jol) after college, gradnutesof the inichSi\ties 
performetl an average uf 3.2 of the 2-1 different kintis of activities listed 
on the questionnaire. A {lecatle later, the av erage was more tlian dou- 
bled— 6.9 {Table 9). Gratkiates {)f tlie mitl-Seventies, after sumtr ^^ork 
experience ami, in some cases, a promotion, had reachetl an average of 
5 5 different kimU of acti\ ities, about mid-waj lietween theuierage fur 
tlie first anti current jol)s of the earlier gratlnates. 

Some occtjpations in\olve<l a witler range of the listed activities than 
others dk\ Beseareh/teehnolug> managers and pcrsinis einplo><.\I in 
various office work o<.H.tii>ations reportetl relativel> jnan> different t)pes 
of activities, eomixircd with comiKiter si)ecialists, scientists, and engineers. 
The general pattern, however, wiis the same for all: 
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TABUE 9 



Average Number of Different Kinds of Activities' Performed on Job. by 
Occupation 





Graduates of 


Graduates of 




Mid-SlxUes 




Mid-Seventies 




Current 


rirst 


Current 


Occupalfon 


Job 


Job 


Job 


Af( occupations 




3,2 


0,5 


engineer 


5,6 


2,4 




Scientist 


5,4 


2,6 


o,t> 


oonpuier specialist 


4,0 


1.6 


1 Q 


Besearch/technology man- 








ager 


8,7 


4,5 


6,0 


Office work: manager or 








analyst 


7,8 


3.5 


6.6 


Personnel officer 


7,9 


3,7 


7,0 


Accountant 


7,6 


2,0 


4.1 


MarKetingi specialist 


8.0 


3,7 


7.4 


Financial specialist 


6.8 


3.4 


4,7 



* Tv»^enty-<oor dilferent kirxJs ot activities were listed Table reads On tlie averageL engineers 
ttie miicf>Srx(jes Qroup performed 5.S of these 24 diJfefent Kinds of activities on Ifieir current 
job. 



• Widest range of activities — mid-Sixties graduates now; 

• Narrowest range of activities— mid-Sixties graduates on their first 
job; 

• In between — mid-Seventies graduates now. 



College-Learned Competencies 

This study ijicorporate<! a question asked of two national samples in 
an earlier study of mid-Sxties graduates (Bisconti and Solmon, 1976) and 
a concurrent study of mid-Seventies graduates {Ochsner and Solmon. 
1979). The question listed the 24 activities shown in Table 4 and asked 
respondents whether or not college education had prepared them to 
perform each activity. The results provide an overv iew of broad ftJiictions 
for which college etiucation provided necessary competencies. 

From thissttjdy and the others which included the same question, 
it is evident that the function;^ for whiclt college education provided 
necessary competencies were broadly similar for tlie two classes of students 
who graduated a decade apart. Both were about equally prepared by 
their college education for many of the activities listed {Table 10) 

er|c 2o 
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College and Other Stepping Stones 



However, substantially more of the recent graduates were prepared 
in data processing, personnel work, and speaking to groups. The first two 
activity areas are relative newcomers to the postsecondary education scene; 
therefore, the fact that so many more students among the recent graduates 
were prepared in these areas is not surprising. The gi-eater perception 
of preparedness for speaking among the more recent graduates is not as 
easily explained, although it certainly is encouraging. Perhaps college 
education, with its greater emphasis on seminar courses and student 
participation in the classroom, is successfully building the self-confidence 
and competency of students for speaking to groups. 

Relatively large proportions of those performing engineering, lab- 
oratory research, and mathematical, actuarial, or accounting work felt 
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8 


13 


23 


43 


Publication^ 


9 


8 


35 


38 




3 


8 


15 


24 




18 


21 


68 


77 












rdtory) 


19 


26 


51 


71 




13 


21 


30 


39 


SDCdkifiQ to QrouDs 




















ni88tinQS 


17 


36 


20 


63 












school tn*^chlnn 


16 


16 


29 


39 












' 1 IV 1 w\ 


ID 


13 


33 


49 






12 


10 


26 


Writing, editing 


47 


40 


67 


68 



Table reads: 

^ 8 percent of 1965 graduates were preparad by collar lor adve[1isin9 work. 
" 29 percent oi 1965 graduates who ware engaged in advertising work laarned to perf6rm 
this activity In college. 

Tive catagory "Other" has been omitted because the activities inauded are too diverse for 
analysis; "l-!ealth Services" has baan omitted because cl insignificant numbars. 
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CoUege and Other Stepping Stones 



pelency area de^elopc<l b> coliege thai was mosl likely to be held in re- 
serve and pu\ to um* in laler jubs Onl> 29 ix*rc*t*nl of niid-Si\ties graduates 
were involved in \^nthlg on their first job after tullege, compared \^ ilh 
64 percent on their current job. Among the mid-Se\enties group, 44 
percent already u ere engaged in acti^ities in\oi^ing writing. Yet, amujig 
those currently invohed in writing, two-thiids of both groups stated that 
they learned to perform this activity in college. 

As they progresse<I in iheir careers, respondents in almost ever> oc- 
cupation engaged in an increasing range of acli\itieifor \^hich the> \^ere 
not prepared {Table U). Onl> for personnel officers in the mid-Si\ties 
group is nochange apparent. Tlie> \^ ere less likely than other groups to 
be prepared by college for their activities in the first place. This group, 
largely comprising psychology majors, entered an occupational area that 
has become an integral part of top management in large corporations, and, 
in fact, the personnel officers among the more recently graduated re- 
spondents included proportionately more with a business administration 
background (The college majors of respondents in the various occupa- 
tional categories are shown in Appendix Table A-1.) 



Aspects of College Study and Their Use 

As job functions expand o\vt time, the relationships between college 
education and work become less distinct and more difficult to identify. 
The aspects of learning that wltego graduates draw uix>n fur their long-run 
work are different from those they draw upon for tbeir first jobs. ThcR^ 
is less reliance on the specific facts learned in a nrujor field of study and 
more reliance on general concepts and processes, as woll <tson drvelop- 
meiital e;cperiences that occurred outside the elassrCKHn. 

Respondents in the t\\oelass(.'s were iiskt^l to rate fi\e as|x^clsof their 
college stud> on their iniix>rtaiiLv fur u\cra!t ix^rformaiicr uf tht^ir corrt*nt 
job 

• Facts or content of stud> area in \\hich >(>u took the most college 
cotirses; 

• Gc*neral amcc^plsof study area in which \on took the most college 
Lx>urses; 

• Melhcxlsor procedures of study area in ttlncli yau t(jok the intjst col- 
lege courses; 

• What you learnt^d in college in gen<Tal: 

• The study expc^rienc<* (procvss of doing the slud\ assignments) 
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TABLE 11 



Percent of Total Activities Performed for Which College Prepared 
Respondents, by Occupation 





Graduates of 
Mid-Sixttes 




Graduates 

of Mid- 
Seventies 




Current 


FIfsl 


Current 


Occupation 


Job 


Job 


Job 


All Occupations 


42 


59 


55 


Engfneer 


45^ 


66^ 


63 


Scientist 


48 


63 


6a 


Computer specialist 


36 


59 


57 


Research/technOlOQiy man-^ 








agev 


35 


sa 


44 


Office work: manager or 








analyst 


44 


53 


52 


Personnel oflicer 


52 


50 


65 


Accountant 


3a 


7a 


5a 


Marketing Specialisi 


39 


64 


44 


Financial specialist 


43 


57 


51 



° Tabta reads. Engineers who ^raduiated jn the mid^Sixtjes were prepared by coWego for 6a 
percent q\ Ihe different types of activtlies they performed on their first job and 45 percent of 
the dtllerent types of aclivtlies they performed on thetr current job The questionnaire listed 
24 dillererJ types of activities. 



Although most respondents in both classt?s felt that all fi^e aspects 
of college btud) <juntributcd something tu their current jub peiformancc, 
graduates uf the mid-Se^ enttes gave higher ratings than the earlier 
graduates to aspects of their major field {Table 12). Tvvent> -three percent 
of the recent graduates, compared ^v ith H percent of mid-Sixties grad- 
uates, felt that the facts uf their primar> stiid> area contributed "ver> 
muck" Further, 35 percent versus 20 percent, respeclivel), felt that the 
general concepts of their primar> stud> area contributed ^er> much/* 
There was less difference betweer. the classes in their ratingsuf ..arning 
experiences in general 

Engineers, scientists, and accuuntants w ere mure likel> than utliers 
to huld jobs tu which tlic contents ur facEii uf the stud) area made a sub- 
stantial txjntribution {Table A 2). Amuiig the mid Sixties graduates, those 
who were nuw technical managers and were involved in activities other 
than their field uf euncentration teiKled lu rate the inure general aspects 
of college stiid> —general concepts, the process of completing the as- 
signments — higher than specific facts learned 
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TABLE 12- , 

Conlrlbutlon of Aspecis of College Educallon lo Overall Current Job Performance 



<ln percentages) 



Aspect 


Graduales of fl/l!d-Slxlles 




Graduates of fl/lld-Seventles 


very 

?ytuch 




Utite 


Not at 
All 


very 
Much 


Moderate 


tittle 


KOt at 
All 


Facts or content of primary 


















study area 


t4 


42 


36 


7 


23 


4t 


28 


8 


General cuncepts of primary 


















study area 


20 


53 


22 


6 


35 


41 


19 


4 


Methods or procedures of pri- 


















mary study area 


21 


43 


30 


6 


31 


40 


22 


8 


General learning In college 


t2 


60 


26 


2 


17 


52 


26 


6 


The study experience (process 


















of doing tt^e study assign- 


















ments 


27 


45 


24 


4 


30 


42 


19 


9 
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AccOuii*.ants also acquired ne\^ t> pes of responsibilities u\ er time 
bul were more likel> than technical managers to continue performing 
work closel) related to the factual content of their major. Therefore, 
although the ratings of the more recent aeeuiijitii-^; gratluates were higher 
than those of accounting graduates of the mid-Sixties on all aspects of 
college stud>, both groups tended lo consider the specific aspects more 
valuable thar the general ones. 

Computer specialists and personnel officers in the mid-Seventies 
group were more likel) than those in the mid-Sixties group to have studied 
in a directl>-relatt*tl major, and, not surprising!) , were more likel> to find 
direct links btiwc^n specific aspects of their college stud) and their overall 
job performance. 



First Job Versus Overall Career Development 

Four of the aspects uf college stud> form a continuum horn most 
specific to most general: 

Most Specific 

• Facts or content of stud> area in which >ou took the most college 

con>"ses; 

• General concf^^pts of stud> area in which >ou took the most college 

courses; 

• What you learned in college in general: 

• The stiid> experience (process of doing the study assign* 

ments) 

Most Genera! 

Gratluatesof the mid-Sixties wert* asked toselc^ct the one aspect that 
contributed most to their abiht> to perform their first full time job after 
college and the one that contributetl must to their o\eraII career de\el- 
opment. "F< ts or content of the primar> study area * was selected b> 
29 percent for the first job and by only 8 percent for o\ erall career de- 
velopment {TaMe 13). There was iittle difference between the other three 
aspects buti clearl>, the ^iiost specific aspect of college stud> > lelded to 
more general aspects in its value f^ work as time passed. 
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TABLE 13 

Most Useful Aspect of College Education: Graduates of Mid^Sixties 



(In percentages) 







F'^r Overall 




For 


Career 


Aspect 


First Job 


Development 


Facts or content or primary study area 


29 


8 


General concepts of primary study area 


27 


33 


General learning In college 


21 


31 


Ttie study experience {process of doing tt>6 






study assignments) 


22 


29 



It seems that the {liffererit patterns of use of course content o\ er time 
are must applicabli^ tu those ^\ hu&e major and occupation are closel> linked 
traditionally. The comments of engineers, scientists, and accountants 
indicated thatthc*> v^e^\cd the facts of their field as prerequisites for entry 
Thust? still in\ul\ed primaril> in technical activities tended to find the 
concepts of their field must valuable for career advancement, in thatthe> 
helped devc^lup new kno^\ ledge and skills in their field which ^vere more 
relevant to current jol}s or more sophisticated th^n the facts learned ir. 
college. 

Design Engineer. major<?(l in engineering; "Engineering is a spe- 
cxsAiiM cUscipline A j^radu^ite nsualiy works in narrow portions of 
his or Iter field of sttjdy, A sup**rv(sor, however, must ntilizi^ a 
wi<ler base to mate <Icetsu>ns w IncU wilt stand tlie tost of time 

Chemist, ma^orwl in chemistry. "My job now requires consider- 
able factual informatioti almit organic ehemistiy as it always has, 
but with less stipervision than In my first joh I mtist tise niOre ab- 
stract. niore<tiffnseti, more general concepts to make decisions (n re- 
search areas, whert> fatls don'l exist — yel!'' 

On thr other liaJul those t^ngagetl primarily in administrative ac- 
tivities tcndt-^l to n^lett aspects of collt^gc not necessarily related to their 
major — general kn^n^ h^dge acqtiired and the stud) c;cperience iti gen- 
eral — as most valuable for career advancement. 
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CHAPTER 3 The Many Roots of 
Effective Job Performance 



TVPlCALLY, the contribution of college education to work is> assessed 
in isolation from other life experiences, as though no work-relevanl 
learning took place either before or afterwards Instead, the college >ears 
are but one phase of a cotitiniions learning process. Huw important are 
the college >ears in relation tu other life experient'es for (lev eloping the 
ability to perform \\orkcompetentl>? Whatare the t>pesuf uurk-related 
competencies to which tullege education contributes best? How does 
college education tie in with earlier and later life experiento in prmiding 
work competencies for continuing career development? 



LEARNING SOURCES RATED 

Respondents were asked to rate se\en learning sources uii the extent 
to uliich each contributed to tlir acipiisition of the know leilgcatiil skills 
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requiretl for performing their primary wovV acU\it\ . These work ex- 
periences inchijcd Luurse(s) in cullege nidjur, other college cuurse(s), 
college sUid> in general, exlracurrieular tKU\ities \^hile in college, work 
experience prior lo graduating frutn college, eumj)an> forni<il truining 
program, , *neral on-the-job experience. 

For reference, the primar> activities furvvhiL-h these ex^XTiences were 
rated and the <listrit>ntion of resixjmlents within these activities are shown 
in Table 14. The> elearl> reflect the greater involvement of the earlier 
graduates in administration, one-third of the mid-Sixties gratluates 
checketl administration, compared with 13 iXTctnt of the mid-Seveiities 
graduates. 

Verbatim comiT*erits showed that the frame of referet:ce for an- 
swering questions regartling the primarv activit) ^vas broad. Primar> 
activit) (e g , administration, engineering, the personnel function, mar- 
keting) was concei)tualized b> man>, perhaps most, respondents as 
comprising a vi*riet> of components, organizing, leading, speaking, 
writing, evaluating, meeting the public, solving {lisputes, hiring, firing, 
etc. Thus, when respomlents were asked to rate the seven learning 
sources, the> apparentl> refleetetl on the \ arious tasks that were a fre^iueni 
and necessary part of fulfilling their principal function. 

The ratings {Table 15) show that the seven learning sources each 
made a significant contribution. There was a strong tendenc>, however, 
to rate the various aspects of college stud> as *'moderatel>*' important 
while rating on-the-job training 'Very" important. 



College Experiences 

Having stTU lu>w juh n^[x>nsibilities and leiiuirenuTjts widtrie<l ov<t 
time for the earlier graduates, it is not surprising that this group of re- 
spondents was somewliat less likel> than recent graduates to give a high 
rating to the contribution of their L-ullege major. Nevertlieless, 58 percent 
of mid-Sixties graduates^ as well as 72 percent of mid- Sc^\enties graduates, 
reported at least a moderate contribution of their major to the jx^rformance 
of their current primar> work activit) and onl> 9 percent of each group 
felt that it made no contribution at all 

Other college courses uutsitle the major field autl th<* college stu<l> 
expt^riencv in general al^j wen' thought to ha\e M>nie relevance to current 
job perfornuuiee. Kxtrat urricular at tivities ar<' an ofteri overkjoked 
learning sourct' and, although rated lowest of the se\{'n si^nrees, ^lid con- 
trilnite, at least in a Tniiior wav, to tlu' coitipi triiciesof twi^-tliirtlsof these 
gratluates. 
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TABLE 14 

Primary Work Activity cl Respondents 



(In percentages) 





Graduates ot 


Graduates of Mid* 
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At! Kit A ,rAt^li^m%l^ 
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f\ 
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fi 
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Research (non-laboratoO') 


3 


5 




e 


8 


Spealcing to groups, leading g^o^ip meet- 






ings 


0 


1 


Teaching courses, school teaching .... 


1 


0+ 


Technological development 


3 


3 






2 




1 


3 


Other 


1 


3 



Work Experiences 

Nu nrutttirr liuw mucli c\jllcge educatiuimmlributed to the acquisition 
of jub-related l^nuw Itilgf, a great Jeul still remained to be learned at ^vo^k 
The must liiglil> rated learning source, b> fi*r, ^vas on-the job experience, 
which contributes! *\er> much" to 9 oiit of 10 mid Sixties graduates in 
enabhng them tu perform their primary ^vork activit) Although mid- 
St*vefitiesgraJuatt*s had been emplu>eJ after college for onI> a >ear or 
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Contribution of Seven Learning Sources to performance of Primary Work Activity 
(in percentages) 



Extent to Which Learning Source ConUlbuled 



Learning Source 


Graduates ot Mia-bixiies 




uracfuaies ot Mia-seveniies 


Very 
Much 


Moderate 
Extent 


Llllle 


Not at 
All 


Very 
Much 


Moderate 
Ext«nl 


Utile 


Not at 
All 


CoirS6(s) in college niafor , , , 


17 


41 


33 


9 


35 


37 


19 


9 


Other cotlege courSd{s) 


7 


45 


41 


8 


9 


42 


38 


10 


College study In general 


17 


56 


25 


2 


17 


56 


23 


4 


Extracurrlcutar activities while 


















in college 


e 


26 


36 


30 


12 


21 


35 


32 


Wofi< eKperleiK:e prtor to grac5- 




















18 


25 


35 


23 


28 


28 


26 


18 


Company formal training pro* 




















24 


35 


24 


18 


30 


26 


17 


27 


General on^the-job experience 


90 


B 


1 


2 


80 


16 


2 


2 
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Uvu, 8uul of 10 rated oii-lhe-job exp^rieiRvasa vor> important contrib- 
utor. Only tuo percent of botli groups nitcd it not at all important. 

Another source given high ratings vvas the foimal company training 
program. B«;ause these particular respondents ut;re all employed in 
large companies or agencies, they may have had more opportunities than 
the average college graduate to participate in such a program. Ho\vever, 
formal training programs were also an important source of job knowledge 
and skilk for the respondents to the Bisconti and Solmon (1976) survey, 
who were employed in settings of all sizes. 

Work experiences prior to graduation were thought to contribute 
very much or to a moderate extent to their current iob performance by 
43 percent of mid-Sixties graduatesand 56 percent of recent graduates. 
Some respondentia cxjmmentetl that early work experience was considered 
helpful, but the more related, the better A sizable minority gave high 
ratings to the contribution of such jobs, even thongh they ^\ere held quite 
a few years ago. 



Learning Sources and Occupational Variations 

Of the seven learning M>urces, three sho^^ed considerable variation 
in importance according to the oc^npation i ^ respondents and therefore, 
are examined more closely by occupation in Table J6. The proportion 
M.ho rated college majurs as at least a moderately important learning sonrce 
varied from close to 9 out of 10 engineers ami scientists in both the mid- 
Sixties ami mid-Seventies groups to less than half the financial special- 
ists. 

As might be expected, persons in occupations generally associated 
with entry from a specifically-related ^najor field were most likely to 
acknowledge the contribution of their college major Even for these in- 
dividuals, however, the college major was almost never checked as the 
only important learning source. For example, among engineers, 41 
percent of the mid*Sixties graduates and 33 percent of the mid-Seventies 
graduates felt that their participation in a formal company training pro- 
gram made at least a moderate cijntribntion. Additionally, despite the 
obvious technical nature of engineering work, one fourth of the earlier 
graduatesand une third of the more recent graduates checked extracur 
ricular activities as a contributor to their primary work activity. 

As was noted in Chapter 2, some technically -based occupations, such 
as research/ tech no logy manager and accountant, were associated with 
ail expansion of workscopc uver time. The cxjntribution of the college 
major to the current primary work in such occiipatiuns> therefore, was 
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TABLE 16, 



Contribution of Three Learning Sources to pertormance of Primary Work Activity, by Current Occupation 
(Percentages responding "Very Much" or ''Moderate Extent") 






Graduates of Mld-Sixtles 


Graduates of Mid-Seventies 








Formal 






Formal 






Extra- 


Company 




EMtra* 


Company 




College 


curricular 


Training 


College 


Ctirttcular 


Training 


Occupation 


Major 


AcUvltlo^ 


Program 




ActlvlHos 


Program 


Engineer 


85 


24 


41 


86 


35 


33 




94 


6 


47 


86 


21 


4:^ 
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11 


75 


89 


17 


67 




53 


43 


59 


60 


26 


80 


Office work; manager or analyst 
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56 


67 


33 


66 
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39 


62 


84 


53 


63 




63 


30 


59 


94 


26 


61 




56 
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50 


34 
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36 
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72 
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raletl hight^r hy tht* recent graduak^s than hy rrbrxnult^iits w grailiiakil 
in tilt* mul-Sixties. Tlie different reqniromentsof t^arlj and lung-rnn 
in p^irticiilar occu|);itiotis nuy accotiiit also fur p<irl uf tlif \vi{le diffm^uv 
in tht? coiitribntiun of tlio colltgv major to iwiU and recent gratliiates 
emplojetl as computer sptn^ialists. The princip^il reason, however, for 
this difference probabl> was the absence of tompitter scienc^e courses from 
the curriculum on most College campust^s {luring the earl) Sixties. 

Formal company training programs vvere a relatively important 
learning source for most occupations, but t»speciall> so for both groups 
of ct)mputer and finantial specialists. This was the case also for the new 
marketing specialists, tttan) of whom had a liberal arts backgrourul 
However, for marketing specialists who graduated a decade earlier, the 
specifics of the formal training program were less <lominant relative to 
other learning sources, such as the college major and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Of all the occupations studied, engineers and scientists reported 
the lowest gain from formal company training programs. 

In general, those who thought their work benefited greatly from 
extracurricular activities were empIo>etl in occupations that required 
management of people or a high degree of formal interpersonal interac- 
tion. Lowest ratings were given b> scientists and computer specialists. 



HISTORIES OF COMPETENCY DEVELOPMErfr 

In order to untlerstand how the seven selected sources of job knowl- 
edge, as well as other learning experieiues, iiia> have contributetl to 
productive work performance, resptindeiits were asked I*). "Describe 
in detail the liislor> of how >ou developed I he knowledge and skills re- 
quired to perform your primary work activity. Starting from your 
childhood, if relevant, what (a) study, (b) work, and (c) other life experi- 
ences contributed to the development of >our ability to perform this 
primary work activity?*' 

The histories were organized by asking these questions. 

1. Wh;it experiences were mentioned? 

2. What knowledge, skills, c*)nipelencies, and attitudes were 
mentioned. 

3. Mow do the particular experientes relate to the particular 
kiio\vlc<lge and skills? 

4. What are the major tlieiiies regarding the devetijpmetital pro- 
cess? 
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Effect of Other Experiences 

Tht^ histories provided a much broader perspective than can be 
gained from looking at the ratings of these^en selected "learning sources." 
Although these ''learning sources" ^vere frequently included in the dis- 
cussion of how respondents developed their ability to perform their pri- 
mar> work activity, other experiences were mentioned as well {Table 
171 

Full) two-thirds of both groups attributed aspects of their airrent 
woxV ability to college study. Other sehooling also ^vas mentioned, in- 
cluding pre-scliuol studies and courses alWr ct)liege. sm h as night school 
and refresher courses. 

TABLE 17 

Experiences Contributing to Ability to Perform Primary Worit Activity 



(In percentages) 



Experience 


Graduate of 
Mtd-Sixltes 


Gradiidles of 
Mld^Sevenlles 


Formal Education 






Schooling in generai 


IS 


21 




IS 


26 


College studies 


64 


64 


Courses after college 


IS 


11 


Work Experience 






Pre-college work 


17 


IS 


Work during college 


25 


42 


On-the-job training or experience 


73 


34 


Other Activities 






Projects, hobbies 


5 


11 


Scout/ng 


3 


3 


Fraternity* sorority 


3 


4 


Sports 


7 


4 


Other school activities 


9 


9 


Community activities 


3 


3 


Professional activities, development . . 


9 


3 


Travel 


4 


7 


Military 


S 


4 


Influences 








15 


19 


Siblings 


1 


2 


Teacher^s) 


5 


3 


Peer(s) 


2 


2 


Religion 


1 


1 


Personal problems and drive to over- 








6 


2 
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Wilh respecl lo on-lhe-job learning, the niid'SixUesgra<l nates typi- 
cally spoke of postcollege experiences, whereas the niid-Se verities grad- 
uates spoke of experiences both during and after college Given the short 
period of posteollege work expetienee of the mid-Seventies group, it is 
not surprising that employment during college wjs so dominant j part 
of their total on-the-job learning. The contributions of \^ork \^hiie ir 
elementary and high school also were described l>> respondents in both 
groups. 

Current work ability wa. attributed to a wide range of inftuentTS 
that might not be readily associated with competency development. 
Many of these influences— parents, teachers, hobbies, scouting— made 
their impact during the growing years. 



important Competencies 

Markcling BeprescntatiVc, mi^ Seventies gra<luatc> studied eco- 
nomics ''Asa marketing representative, the most Important quali- 
ties or skills a j>er50ii must possess in order to carry out his iob rcspon- 
sIblUtics satisfactonly arc self-discipline^ time management, ability 
to work well with many different people, ciitltusiasm. ambition, 
ahitity to communteate, ability to aiulyze> uiidcrstaiuliiig of what 
motivates peoples and good basic common setkse " 

Table 18 shows the lypes of knowledge and skills, as well as person- 
al qualities and attitudes, x^hich respomlmts apparently consitlered im- 
portant enough to inentiurt as contributing to their work cffcetivenesi. 
And, for the most part, there \^as surprising unaiiiniity bt'tween thecarl> 
and recent graduates. 

Most sahciit— and most obviously rclateil to job per form jnce—\^ ere 
technical skills ami procednics and knowledge of a field, followed by 
practical experience. In tern^s of total responses, however, tlierC was a 
remarkable concentration on skills and .ibilities that arc not oectipatiiin- 
Specific: 

• Interpersonal skills (ability to get along with, nnderstaiuh infhience, 
and sell one s self lo others); 

• Administrative skills (leadership, <lecision-making); 

• Analytical, problem^solving abilities; 

• Communications skilb (spt^aking to individuals or groups, conveying 
ideas, persuading, writing reports and business letters, listening), 

• And, to a lesser degree, ntimerieal skiUs. 
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In addition, ccrUin altitudei and personal qualities ^\ ere considered 
important: 

• Assertive qualities (self-confidence, drive, ambition, abilit> to work 
independently, to take initiative); 

• Work habits (organization, discipline, neatness, promptness), 

• Interest in the work; 

• Work ethic (sense of responsibjlit>, commitment to hard work, give 
the best you can); 

• Moral qualities (honesty, tolerance). 

Finall>, some respondents mentioned the value of performing their 
primar> activity of broad knowledge across fields or of working ina va* 
riet> of situations and settings, and some referred to experiences tliat 
contributed judgment or maturity needed to make decisions or to carr> 
out assignments independently. 



TABLE 16 

KnowledSQ, Skills, and Attitudes Needed to Perform Primary Work 
Activity 



(In p6rc€nlages) 





Gradaales ol 


Gradual^c of 


KnowledQs, Skttls, AtUludes 


Mlct'Slxtles 


Mld*Sovent1es 




39 


35 


Knowledge of ftofd 


35 


39 




30 


27 




24 


27 




23 


20 


Assertive Qualities 


21 


17 




16 


15 


Work habits, discipline 


ie 


12 




16 


20 


V. 'k ethic. responsibHIty 


12 


5 




12 


10 
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2 


Broad knowledge 


5 


10 




3 


e 


Judgment* maturity 


3 


5 
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How Experiences Contributed to Competencies 

what links did respondents make between tlieir life experiences and 
the competencies which enabled them to i^erfonn their primar> work 
activity? 

Knowledge ofField, Technical Skillsy and Practical Experience. 
Respondents attributed their acquisition of basic knowledge in a field, 
technical skillsand procedures, and practical job knowledge to different 
learning experiences. Looking back, they believed that basic knowledge 
was developed from both formal education and on-tlie-job training and 
experience; technical skills from on-the-job experience ami, to a lesser 
extent, college-year experiences, including \iork and special projects, and 
practical job knowledge almost exclusively from work. 

A major theme was that college study is a base upon which technical 
skilb are built. Persons in occupations closely linked with particular 
majors (e g , engineering, accounting) tended to refer to such majors as 
contributors to the knowledge base. Those in other types of occupations 
were less likely to mention acquiring knowledge of their occupational field 
from the college experience, but some respondent: Ud refer to college 
courses as a base of general knowledge \ihich was i. ^^jary or helpful 
to continue learning on the job. 

Engineer, mid -Sixties graduate. "My studies at co!jege gave moon 
engineering background and oxperionces. plus ttie ability lo know 
where tagpan<l find tlioanswcrs to my questions. Through my eX' 
perionces at work aver the years I have eontinually expanded my 
engineering knowledge with day-to*day problem -solving plus the 
knowledge I have gained from courses offered by my eonlpany " 

Aeeountantt mtd-Sixtics graduate. "My profession is in a process of 
constant evolution where most learning eomes from oihthe-iob 
training. Study (eotlege) provided a broad conceptual framework 
of accounting which is in the background of all of eurrcut tcclmtcal 
work activity with which I am involved." 

Emphasis was placed b> many on the need for a broad knowledge 
base to further contintied learning, adaptabitily. and flexibility. 

Chcmistf mid-Sixties graduate am glad tnu^ I went to a liberal 
arts college and goX a broad-based education, I have found that a 
good general cliemistry education is all that is needed unless one 
works ill a highly technical research field. The technology oi most 
chemical industry U ^ D jobs is laught on-tbe-fob and, with a job 
change every three years or so, a new technology must 1>c learned 
This is why a strong desire to continue learning Is a necessity." 
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Respondents commented tfjat career advancement unil technologi- 
cal changes necessitate ci^ntinued learning of the technical a^^^cls of joU, 
as as upgrading of the kno\^ ledge base. Consequently, the earlier 
graduates \\ere less inclined than the more recent ones tg refer lu college 
courses as their source of knowledge of their ficM (Table 

The importance of the workplace *or providing technical skills and 
practical experience was explained, not as a weakness of college, but as 
a reflection of the dynamic quality of careers and the world of work. In 
fact, some respondents noted that their job duties ^vere tou specialized 
to have been taught in college. 

Price Eslimaling Budget Offioer, m let- Seventies graduate, slulied 
business. "My college l>ackgroun(i in finance and economics letl 
me to my eurrent fob My college baekground helped to found me 
Oiii for my job, however, my specific duties are too specializ<?d to 
liavebeen taught to me in school'* 

Analytical Skilh. In thed^^ielopment of aiial>tical and problem- 
yjlving skills, ci>llcgeedii<-atiuii nude the most ^^idespread ini[>acton these 
resixjndents. Ojllege ccnirses ucre ineiitiamxl b> gne-half the mid-Sixties 
graducites and three-fourtlisof tlie itiid-Sevenlies graduates ^\ho described 
the development of stnd> skills 19). In fact, lliis competenc) area 

IS one of the fe\\ in \\ liicli the cuntriljutiun o*^ college course's apparentl) 
^vas greatc*r, or more widespreail, than that of non-colk'ge experiences. 
The dbilit> to reason, to tliink clearl>, to ^vu^k through difficult ne\^ 
prol>leins ur design ne\\ tei lmiques ^^as tifteii attributed to the reqiiirc- 
nients in college courses for discipline, logic, scientific iiu]uirv, and 
creative thinking. 

Associate Direetoft Insftrance^ miil-Sixtics graduate, studied busi- 
ness "Educalionor study developed my ability to tbtiikcltsarly and 
\o handle a variety of subjects simultant'ously Work exporirner 
v^as most important in teaching me tesponstble work habits and 
what to expcci from employers." 

Insurance Analyst, inid-Scvonties frr^iduatc 'Coniixuiy traitmiji 
program uas the prjtnar) means by vthfcli I bccamo qualifl^'H for 
tl>r iob Tho othi'r |>rimar> trainin}X uould Ik' niy hln^ral arts pro- 
gram in collcgo 0 V * Kttfrlisli major) wliic li taught one* tiou to think, 
not wliat to tlilnk \ly (.ormil fob involves anal>/Jng sitnatiom. 
cvahiating. and mv<>stLi;atiiif;." 

Kn^ineer, mid-St vt'titif^s gr;*(iuat<^ "71ic bigi^t^st assrt. 1 In^liovtv 
obtaine<l from learning the scientifie methfxl whieli is a method of 
approaching a problem, defining it. and rraso^iiig tl through in a 
logical, dettuetive manner " 
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TABLE 19 

Development of Knowledge* Skills, and Attitudes 

(In percentages)^ 



Experiences Thai Helped Develop Knowledge* Skills, Attitudes 







Graduates of MId-Slxtl 


es 


Graduates of Mid-Seventies 




Number 








Number 










Who 
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Ulher 




Memloned 




Other 




Knawlddaa* SkLlltt. 


Skill/ 


WMVy V 




No n college 


911111/ 




CdlfA/lA 


N A n ^ aT 1 A/10 


Attitudes 








Expeiiences 


XnowtedQe 




Exportenced 


Expef len ceft 


Technical skills and pro- 


















cedures 




8 


32 


ee 


S5 


26 


33 


69 


Knowledge of ffefd . . . . 


30 


39 


42 


59 


9$ 


62 


26 


36 


Practical experiencet 


















know-^tiow 


69 




9 


96 


64 


3 


8 


94 


EnterperscnaE sklHs 


56 


7 


55 


60 


64 


5 


35 


69 


Administrative skills . . . 


53 


8 


40 


85 


4a 


15 


42 


56 


Assertlvd Qualities 


47 


6 


41 


70 


40 


10 


33 


68 


Analytical. problem- 




















07 


51 


35 


35 


35 


74 


31 


23 


Work habits, discipline . 


37 


11 


43 


67 


2$ 


11 


36 


54 


Interest in field or type 


















of work 


$4 


9 


27 


89 


47 


13 


23 


87 


Work ethic, responsi- 


















bility 


2$ 


11 


25 


54 


11 


18 


27 


63 


Communlcailons skills . 


27 


30 


37 


55 


25 


44 


24 


32 



o 

I 
I 



i 



^ PercentaodS are biasod on the number momtoned a partlciHar type of knowted^e. skill, or attilude. H was not ^Ifways possible lo relate parttcuiar 
experiences menlloned lo particular skills menlioned. so the sum of percentages (or collage coursesi other college e?iperiences. and noncoMege 
experiences inay be less than 100 The sum fnay a\so exceed thte percentage dUe lo meniion of muttiple experiences that coniribmed to the parttcuiar 
knowledge, skill or attitude. 
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ComtmnuQa lions Skills. Another skill area to which college ex- 
periences were linkwl was communications. Sizable proportions of bath 
groups of graduates cited college courses and other college experiences 
as aids in the development of their communications skills. 

As will be discussed in subsequent chapters, communications skills 
were considered of high value to a wide variet> of jobs and a factor indi- 
cating potential for career development. Many respondents, even in 
technically-oriented jobs, noted the importance of a good grasp of the 
English language and the ability to convc> thoughts in an organized st> le 
in writing letters and reports. In addition, the abilit> to speak with ease 
was considered invaluable and, in some cases, attributed lo college 
courses. 

Feisonnd Specialist, mId-Sixtlcs graduate. "College gave a good 
foundation for writing and speaking. . .Overall, my basic personali- 
ty and values developed at hamewjth family; basie reasoning ability 
(not learned in college); writing, reading, speaking were developed 
in all schools; and primarily on-the-job training caused my profes- 
sional development or aehjevement." 

ManagementTrainee^mid-Seventiesgdiduatet "Ibelievethat my 
management skills were develope<l most in my English and other 
com mtinicat ion-related courses ... I would also suppose that the 
problem -solving mathematics and engineering courses which I took 
also contributed a great deal to my ability to recogmze a problem, 
analyze it, and finally react to it Uiopefully solving it).'' 



Interpersonal Skills. Like commtinications skills, interpersonal 
skills appear to ha\ e broad applicabilit> to w ork. Man> respondents, even 
inoccupations traditionally associated \%itli an orientation to things rather 
than people (e.g., scientific and technical fields), spoke of the necessity 
of getting along with and understanding people. These skills, according 
to some writers g t Cross, 1976 a and b), receive much less emphasis in 
the school curriculum than the> should. In fact, \er> few respondents 
cited college courses as a source of interpersonal skills. The primary 
sources were sports and extracurricular activities during and prior to the 
college years. Living arrangeinenls— fraternities, sororities, and dor- 
mitories—also helped de\ elop the ability to \\ ork clusel> and in cooper- 
ation with others. The ability to deal with people was then honed on the 
job. as a result of day-to-day interaction in a work situation. 

Researeh Manager, mid-Sbcties gradtiaie. stndicfl choinistry. 
"Leamihg tMrly xUv golden nilo'and applying h to others IHgb 
scliool aclivitu's from stndorit eoimcit and varsity sports lo coliogo 
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student council and varsity sports were a huge help in relating to 
others," 

Systems Analyst, mid-Sixties graduate: "Higb school sports con- 
tributed giving me a feeling of confidence in myself^ experience of 
discipline, performing in front of otherSiond cooperating and work- 
ing together OS a team. Working my way through college (due to fi* 
nancial necessity) gave meaning to my degree and taught me values 
and willingness to achieve. Selling hfe insurance gnve me tremen* 
dous insight to other people and ability to meet and communicate 
with them. Learned how to meet complete strangersandbmld rn^f 
port with them and gain their confidence/' 

Administrative Skills. There are many components v/hich make 
tip administrative skills. In their comments, respondents focused on 
leade ;hip and decision-making abilities. These abilities were rarely 
attrit ited to courses, an e;cception being courses taken by some business 
majf s. Nonacademic college experiences did contribute, especially 
leadership positions on campus. Some respondents also cited earlier 
leadership experiences, such as scouting. For the most part, however, 
decision-making and practical aspects of management tended to be ac- 
quired with experience on the job. 

Engineer^ mid-Sidies graduate: **My expericiices white being an 
officer in a fratcm^ty~organi^ing budgctSi programs, etc., and 
leading people. 

Engineer^ mid*SiKtlesgniduatci "J^b experience taught me how to 
accomplish my objeetives through other people, to plan better, es* 
tablish objectives, measure results,'* 

Business Administration Specialist tnid-Seventies graduate; "As 
a child I was generally a 'leader of the pack/ 1 became an Eagle 
Scout on my 13th birthday and was selected first chair on my instru* 
ment in alUstate concert band for all three years of high school. In 
the years following, \ usually assumed some responsible role in my 
four^year military duties and subsequent jobs/' 



Attitudes and Habits, In many instances, respondents placed 
greater emphasis on attitudes and habits than on knovtledge of afiehL A 
recurring theme of the personal histories was the importance of discipline, 
interest, enthnsiasm, willingness to woric hard, and a sense of responsibility. 
These qualities were considered directl> relevant to performance uf the 
primary workactivity and to contintied learning on the job. 

Respondents looked back to their childhood years, particularly pa* 
rental influences, as sources of positive attitudes and good work habits. 
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Parents und earl) ex|>erit?nces — iuch ai honseliok) cliorei, sconting, rniU 
iijty dut), religion, ami jobi— were described assourcesof a strong belief 
in the work ethic and h>en&e of res[H>iisibiiit> Some respondents also felt 
that these experience initillecl g(X)dstijd) *ij*d/or work habits. Interest 
in the field also was encouraged b> parv^nts, as well as b) to>s and hobbk^, 
high school or collegia courst's, the influence of teachers or pem, and joU 
held at different stages. 

Assistant Biolagist, mid*Sev(?iit[cs graduate ' My study liabils, 
work habits were also beirig bred into me as 1 grew up The waul- 
ing to do everydiing right and accurately might ba\e had something 
to do witb the fact thai my dad is somewhat of a perfectionist 

Res^^areh Manager, mid-Sixties graduate, studied engineering "I 
wasrats^^l on a ranch and was taught at an early age how to work I 
know the vahieot hard work and have the discipline to work 

Engineer, [uid-Sixtk^ graduate "Working with my fallicr durlEig 
snnitner vacations helped me develop a sense of pride in overcom- 
ing oKstaeles and doing ihe job right. Parl-time engineering work 
dunng the s*imnier vacations lielween my soph^junior and junior- 
senior years at college allowed me to find out thai I did enjoy engi* 
ncering work and serve<l to strengthen my <lesire to do well in col- 
lege * 

Personnel Manager, mid-Sixlies graduate "It was my good for- 
Ittue to have ixirents \\ ho mstilled m tno conf idencc* ambition^ that 
good feehng that follows a job well done, accomplishment ami peer 
reSfTect and regard Having a soun<l basic s^'t of vahk's with rc^krd 
io others— respect for imlividuals 




Assertive Qualities. Self-tonfid<*nce, ambition, aiul indciXMi- 
Jen< e \ver<' cunsideretl ini|x>rttint in Larrjing out the functions for which 
one was prepared. Of all the fatlori cited as neeessarj for performing 
the primur) U<tivit), thes*' ass*^rtive <]ualiti<'b were least likel) to be at- 
tribnti'd tu** iingle influential person, event, or e;cpcriena% instead, tho) 
<Ievelope<i over a pcrhnl of jears. Kxlraciirrienlar aetiviti<^, rspecialK 
iporli, \v<*re (leseribed as sources of euinp< litivr spirit (tempered 1)> a 
<-4HJ|Mative spirit) iind st^lf-cinifiden<e. A maii>r infhteiue, however, \v;is 
^^\[X'rienceo^^ iIjc job, \\hi< h U\l over time to iiuslcrj of the job content 
and ease of interaction with others. To** mueh IesH*r extent, master) of 
thesubje<'l nutter in< <>nege cou^M'^ tilso was m<iUioneil in reUlton Io the 
{levehjpment of srlf-eonfitlenee. 

Chonii^l, ruid^StxtJes ^radiute ''A^^revsivenes.\ is ;iLso miporttiiU 
along wtlh M^lf-eonfulenri' Thev* I li;iv4' lejrned through in} i^mi- 
IH^titive sin>rls in higli v IumjI. e<>lle^4'. and in Ix^iu^ sunrssful with 
Uk' husine>s \v<»rld 
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Applied B, 6. D, Manager, mid-Sixtie£ graduate; **College and 
study fonned a sound basis for developing the technical skills re- 
quired to give me the confidence lo do the management work I 
presently perform. Along with self- confidence and maturing came 
the ability to work with people to achieve pre-planned and orga- 
nized objectives *' 



A Learning Timetable 

Gradtiatesof both the mid-Sixties and mid-Seventies traced the de- 
velopment of requisite knowledge, skills, and attittides back to a wide 
variety of experiences that occtirred at various points in their lives. These 
experiences were viewed as stepping stones in a contintious process of 
competenc) development. Some of the more common patterns are shown 
in Figure L 

in the earliest years, basic attittides and valties were formed. Some 
respondents pointed otit that no amotmt of technical skills cotild com- 
pensate for absence of the^e basic attittides and valties. Other foundations 
were interpersonal and commtinications skills and interests. Their de- 
velopment was not associates! preilominantl) with aii) partictilar period 
and the range of infltiences was extremely broad. 

Fotir types of competencies were most freqtienti) associated with 
the college years and afterwards. College cotirses were the most salient 
sotirce of analytical and problem-solving skilk A knowledge base in ones 
field, administrative skills, and technical skills and procedures were gained 
primarily from college on, althotigh some respondents began toacqtiire 
them earlier. Overall, work seemed to play a more significant role than 
college in teaching technical skills and procedures, even among accoun- 
tants and engineers, principally becatise skills and the knowledge base 
had to grow with the changing demands of the work. Fur this reason, 
the ability to contintie learning wasemphasi7^d. 

Finally, practical experience was attributed almost exchisively to 
work with one*s current employer, Althotigh earlier jobs contributed to 
practical experience of a more general nature, rc*spondenls seemed to feel 
that each new employment setting and each new work situation required 
a period of adaptation, 

Althotigh these broad patterns tlid emerge from the personal hbtories, 
the single most important implication of the findings is that there is nu 
set way of developing knowledge, skills, and attitudes requirc^t for ef- 
fective job lx;rformance. Both the range of time and range of ex[)erient.^*s 
associated with their development were wide. 
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Devetopmental Periods of Knowledge, Skills, and Attitudes 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCES 

The findings indicate that the impact of the college experience on 
work can be far-reaching. Most studies of ethication-uork relationships 
focus on the college major. The experience of the college graduates 
studied here showed that the way the college major relates to work ma) 
vary, depending on the iype of major, tlie type of work, and the stage of 
career development. The specifics of a field were most useful to re- 
spondents in occupations that generally require a particular college 
background for entry, flow ever, as they advanced in their careers and 
became more involvetl in management, even persons in technical occu- 
pations began to draw from a broader knowledge base for effective per- 
formance. These findings are consistent with those of an earlier stiid> 
that found an association between effectiveness in management and 
having competencies outside a specialt) field (Huttner etal,, 1959). 

It seems that specifics may be useful or necessary f6r entry into and 
performance in the first joh Broader aspects of the major— the concepts 
and methodologies— appear to contribute as a foundation upon which 
on-the-job learning is built. They also appear to contribute directly to 
problem -solving throughout the work years. 

Even when there Wiis no ob\ ions direct relationship between major 
and occupation, the major area sometimes contributed useful facts, con- 
cepts, or methodologies. Further, across occupations, the study process 
itself (just completing the assignments) aided job performance by instilling 
good work habits and responsibility , and college study in general enhanced 
communications skills. 

Beyond study itself, many e,\tracurriciilar college e,\periences were 
associated with effective job performance. Interaction with others, botii 
ill and out of class, was attribiitect with developing a variety of interests, 
new perspectives, and competencies. 

Specific inquiry about the value of e,\tracurricular activities and 
campus life showed that tlie c-ollege years were aneyeopening experience 
for many of these graduates, partly because of the contact with people. 
In general, meeting new people at college was credited with developing 
self-confidence.mcl in{et[>ersonal skills, and for learning to get along w illi 
others. 



Man^igcmcnt Trainee, inkhSevcnlk*^ graduate: ''Meeting new 
people, having b associate with others under new and different dr- 
eumst^inccs eontributc<l to my botng able to get along with others/' 

R|c 5.1 
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Petroleum Supply Analysis mid-Sevcnlics graduates "The experi- 
ences in meeling and dealing with people at college have been an in* 
valuable source of reference for my job I deal with new people 
everyday College taught metobe tolennt of tlieir differences and 
to resi>ect those differences I have learned io listen," 

Graduates in both grotips described how the college experience 
contributed to their abilit> to perform their ^vo^k throtigh contact with 
persons from different social or ethnic backgrotmds. Getting to know 
people from different races and social classes developed awareness of and 
tolerance for different values. It also increased respondents" abilit) to 
commtmicate w ith persons w hose exiJeriences and ideas might be different 
from their own. 

Accountant) Managing Partner* tnid*Sixties graduate, "Through- 
out college and subsequently, the opportunity to meet and deal with 
new people with diverse backgrounds contributes greatly to one's 
ability to understand people, become better listeners, and under- 
stand how important empathy is in dealing with people," 

Engineer^ mid-Sixties graduate' Dealing with people is an integral 
part of any job f unetion hi my present job, 1 have to deal with indi* 
viduats whose background and values are very different from my 
own Encountering a wide range of people at college lias enabled 
me to survive in the environment of my present job/* 

Life Insurance Analyst^ mi<USeveuties graduate. "Tlie resident as- 
sistant position I held in college enabled ine to meet people from 
various baekgrounds and dixuss many ideas pertaining not only to 
college life bnt life in general Since I work with many different 
types of pt^ple from various baekgroun<ls. this has helped me to 
make many friends v<^ry c^mckly in my office I feel this is impor- 
tant since 1 must r<*ly on many p<*ople to perform my job fnnetion 
effectively 

Others cited intdlettiial interaction or exchange of idiMS that ben- 
ffited their j{)b performance. Bntinsti>rniing an<l ^\ orking together with 
eollege factilt) ami |x.^ers in their fiekl or in other fields helped tode\eh>i> 
(lepth or brea<hh i)f kmrnletlge ami |jeri|H cti\es, In a<!<lition it helpetl 
to develop both cartrr (lirettions ami self-confidence regarding one i 
verbal ca))abilities. 

Manager, Product Safety^ niid Sixtw's graduate "U*aniing from 
\m^rs — trying to 'measure up' tu tliosi* who were ritore sMCcessfwl 
and gaitnng a ccjiii^K'titive spirit Some of the Ix^t college profes- 
sors 1 had taught students to think r>nsitivoly— develop ;i i>o.<&ltivo at- 
titude toward self and goals—as nnicli as they taught subject 
matter " 
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Mart^ctiDg Manager, micl*SiMies gnidiialc^ **Thi* univt^rsUy expe^ 
ricnce was a chance for lo Iry oul and strengthen somo of ihc 
onceptsi begfkn loform laic in high school and prcp^hool. When 
[ arrived al imivcrsily I didn l know specifically whal 1 wanted lo do 
wljcn 1 gradualed Thorofore, ihe four yearsworc a very importanl 
pari of my Ufe and all ihc people (professors, counselors, graduale 
students, sttidentSt coacheSi elc.) had a great effect on shaping ihe 
way I think and act today/' 

Chemical Engineer, mid*Sevcnties gradnalc. "One of the most 
valuable experiences of my college e<:htcatton was Icarnmg to com- 
municate with [>ocpleon an academic level/* 

Certain activitU^s or arrangements facilitated intellectual and so- 
cial interaction. U^ing in a fraternit), sororit), or dormitor> ^^as thotight 
to develop interpersonal skills and tu promote gt^tting along ^^ith otliers 
and working towards a common goal. 

Research Analyst) mid- Seven ties graduate **The close proxintity 
with many j>cophMnadonn orfraterint) provides a cbatice to learn 
a grvat deal abotit people First time out of a family living situa- 
tion 

Manager^ Systems and Programming) mid*Sixties graduate 
"Living in a group situation (fraternity lioustO Tfiisgavt* me expe- 
rience m coping/discovering many other types of personalities, ex- 
posed me to varietl methods of studying and many other courses of 
study.'* 

Some respondents who held a leadership position in their fraterni- 
ty, sorority, or dormitory found diat \\ork reqtiirt^d of the position also 
helped to develop their problem-soKing) organi^^atioiiah leadership, in- 
terpersonal com mtinica lions, ami budgeting skills Similar kinds of 
learning experiences ^^ere reportetl b) persons ^vho participated in ac- 
tivities such as student coiniciI> yearbook^ newspapon or dramatics. 

Management Trainee, mid-Seventies graduate: "Keing sorority 
president for a group of 90 women exposed me to virtually Till prol>~ 
leins of matiagement» tJmugli on a smalt scale. Trying to maintain 
morale, communications, and organisuition tn the (ace of rising costs 
and competing interests was a real challenge for my creative insight 
and adaptability." 

Bank Vice President, mtd*SKties graduate: colh>ge, I held a 
number of jobs and was also treasurer and president of my fraterni^ 
ty. The former gave me insight into tite business wodd and the lat- 
ter the opportunity to lead 

Engineering Management Trainee^ mid^Scventies graduate, 
'*lleing managing etiitor of the newspaper helped . . . gnnip coordi- 
nation* leadership, an thority> dradlines» exposure to work/' 
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It appears thai ihe coiiege experience as a whole— jusl being a;\a> 
at college— was a strong influence in some cases. Being away from the 
protection of home, dealing with a large bureaucrat) (though different 
from the bureaucracy of the working world), completing assignments, 
being in a competitive environment, alt were cited as ha\ ing a role in 
devebping study and work habits, discipline, and maturity. 

Transportalion Engineer, mid-Sixties graduate "Tlic expenciice 
itiat was gained inbeingaway from ihc family environment and ihe 
necessity of makinga majority of one's decisions in this environment 
was invaluable It fostered tlie realization that the direction of my 
career was h(ghly dependent on me." 

Traffic Ilcprescntativet mid-Seveiities graduate. "By going on to 
college it made me aware of other people, getting [o know new 
friends and, in general, making tr\f shift for myself by making me 
think and make my own decisions. " 

Another theme the vahie of college activities fur <leveloping 
lx)Eh teamwork and cunipetiliveness Among the at'ti\itie5 cited were 
sports and special projects. 

Vocational Placement Supervisor, inid^SixtLes graduate "S|)orts 
and activities t^knght mc- team asf>ect5 nf vvorkingasa nnit/' 

Traininj; Manager, mid-SiAties graduate "College footl>a)l— in- 
strumental in developing appreciation for organization, mofivation^ 
co[npetitive nrgency 

Previotis studieo h;ue found an asMKiatioti l)dw<'en some measure? 
of stit'cess on the job and participatiuii in evtraviirricular acti\ittt's during 
college or in group activities o:jtsid<^ of work. Among 17>000 college 
gradtKites in the Bell Telephone o>:;Uin, those who had participated 
''substantially " in extraturritiilar activities while in tt>llege tender! to earn 
higlier salaries, in fact, such participation toni[>letel> compensated for 
Jifferences in tlie qtiality of colk-ge attended aiul partly <omiK"n5ate<l for 
differences in grades (American Telephone and Telegr<i;^h Company, 
1962). Mahoney et al, (1961) also found that a groupof "mure effective'* 
managers were differentiated from '"less effective*' managers on haviPv^ 
hoen more involved in hobl}tesatuls[>jrts. ht another ^ttitly *)f supervisur.\ 
thuse rated go<Kl or supt^rior were niobt likely to^pend their off hours in 
grotip activities, wluT<*<i.s iha^* rated fair {)r p^^n Ivutitnl tos[K*ml this tune 
abiie{Stockford, 1957), 

What thest* sttidics left unknown was whether Micct^ssftil outcomes 
actually were influenced by extracurricular activilieii i)r wlietliei par- 
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Hcipation in these activities was men I) a common behavior of persons 
who are energetic, people-orientedi and competitive. However, the re- 
ports of respondents in the present stud> indicate that such participation 
does indeed strengthen a ntimber of personal qtraiities and contpeten^ 
cies — such as self-confidence, interpersonal ^ikills, and leadership — that 
often are considered important for productive work. 

Several studies in recent years have shown that cainpiis living ar- 
rangements make a significant impact on academic outcomes Living 
in a dormitory, in particular, has been associated with academic 
achievement and degree attainment (Astin, 1973» Chickering, 1974) 
Astin (1977) also found that membership in social fratern tiesor sororiti* 
significantly increased students' intellectual self-esteem and ainbitiM. 
The reports of respondents to the present stud) help to tie these influences 
to careers b) describing how the experience of livihgand cooperating with 
man) different kinds of people^ and the social and intellectual interchange 
it fo^.tered» helped them relate to others on the job vvitlt g*'eater Self-con- 
fidence and understanding. 
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CHAPTER 4 Considerations in mdng 



Group Leader^ Manufacturing R, it D,, mid-Shtics graduate, ma- 
jored in ehemistry: *'During an inlerview, it is easy lo idenlify at- 
tain qualities and mannerisms in an individual just Uy ho^v he con- 
duets hjmseir This analysis can be done verbally v^ithoiit a college 
record to go by Sltnply asking for a short diseourse^n give consid- 
erable insight into individual quatities. Pt-opic ^re hired for their 
ukimate potential and not necessarily for their comf>eteirce tii the 
immediate task. The latter ean not be ignored completely, hut it is 
not the overriding faetor " 

FinaneiJi] Resourees Administrator^ mid-Sixties graduate, majored 
in accountings *'! feel that> up to a point, the job makes the person 
Graduation from college js but one indieation of fTo'ential My abil- 
ity to provide a work i ivironment which will allow an individual to 
^row and fit within the structure is much more important than cre- 
dentials or my initial impression/' 

Senior Research Chemist, mid-Sixties graduate. 'The hciU'f ^ 
jHTSon has prepared himself educationally for his ear<vr. tiiegn^aler 
bis chance of success. In most indtistrial jobs it is Ix^ter Xo have 
broad knowledge than deep knowledge Ileyond that> pt'rsonaltty 
factors are most important Tbey must havea profH>r [>alanc<' of ag* 
gressiv'eness and self -confidence. They imjst hv organized aikd 
highlit motivated Tliey sliould be flexible in the tyfK* of jot> they do 
and innst have thu ability and desiru to gain the knowledge to<l<) (he 
new It is also important for a f^er^on t(> have the desire and ahj|- 
" r to gel al<*ng with a variety of tyjX's of people janc<* niost jol>s re- 
quirt^ a f>er5on to interact with others and aceomph^h goals tlirongh 
others' work " 
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MOST LINE MANAGERS involved in the hiring process know the 
basic competency requirements of the particular position they 
are filling. They also can probably judge fairly well to what extent they 
can allow ior training on the job and what competencies the candidate 
needs to possess initially. However, many hiring decisions must take into 
consideration the long-run value of the individual lo the organization. 
Campus recruiters, who may interview large numbers of graduates for 
nonspecific assignments, often address the question of whether or not each 
candidate rhows potential for growth on the job. 

The findings described in the previous chapters indicate that the 
^jirementsof firsl and long-run jobs are nol difficult to reconcile be- 
cause of the process by which long-run competencies are acquired. 
Career development and increasing respcmsihilities lead to an expansion 
of the types of activities r3rformed and competencies required, and man> 
of these newly-required competencies are built upon or around the work 
performed earlier. Because the knowledge and skills for many of the 
long-run activities are learned on the job> it is valid in hiring new graduates 
to consider the needs of the first job plus potential, not actual, abihty to 
perform higher level work, A concern for the new recruit as a bng-run 
investment does not appear to necessitate hiring someone who is over- 
prepared or overqualified for the first job. 

These conclusions are substantiated by responses to specific questions 
on factors to consider in hiring (Table 20). Respondents were asked * 
rate six criteria on their importance in deciding whether or not a new 
college graduate should be hired for the respondents' own career field 

• Prior work experience; 

• General knowledge in a particular career area; 

• Knowledge of how to perform the specific tasks involvetl in higlier- 
level jobs; 

• Relatedness of college major to job; 

• College grades; and 

• Potential for developing on the Job. 

They were asked also to indicate which of these criteria were taken 
into consideration when they themseKes were hiretl for their first full time 
job after graduation. 

The most important criterion by far. in their view, was potentiator 
future development on the job. Two-thirds of the mid-Sixties graduates 
and three-fourths of the mid*Seventies graduates believed that they were 
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TABLE 20 

Factors Jn HJrJng Decisions 
On percentages) 



Importance That Should Be Given To 

Factor In Hiring Decision 

Very Much Moderate Uttie Nona 



Believe Factor 
Was Consideration 
la Being 
Hired for First 

Factor FuH'Time Job 



Graduated of Mld*Slxlles 



Prior work experience 


35 


22 


42 


32 


4 




Knowledge In particular career area 


39 




59 


18 


1 




Knowletlgs of how to pe^lorm specllfc tasks 














Involved In hl^r level Jobs 


11 


13 


29 


46 


12 




Relate<lness of college malor to job 


51 


28 


46 


23 


2 




College grades 


39 


16 


68 


13 


2 


% 


Potential for developing on job 


65 


81 


15 


4 


0 


Da 


Graduates of Mld^Seventles 
















46 


25 


46 


26 


3 


1 




47 


32 


48 


17 


3 




Knowledge of how 1o perform specific tasks 














Involved In higher level jobs 


14 


12 


40 


37 


12 


1 


Relaledness of college major to fob 


54 


29 


43 


22 


5 






56 


12 


63 


22 


3 




Potential for developing on Job 


75 


77 


19 


3 


1 


1 
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hired partly because of their potential for career growth, and 8 in 10 of 
both groups recommended that a great deal of importance be given to 
this criterion. 

In the absence of other indicators, grades are often used in the se- 
lection process as an indicator of ability to achieve From the responses 
\o this survey, it seems that greater weight is being given to grades now 
than iu the past- Fifty-six percent of the recent graduates, compared with 
39 percent of the earlier graduates, attributed their being hired partly to 
college grades. However, very few (just 16 percent of mid-Sixties grad- 
uates and 12 percent of mid-Seventies graduates) felt that grades ought 
to be given more than moderate importance in the hiring decision. 

Respondents were divided as to the importance of prior workexpe- 
rience> with almost half rating such experience as moderately important 
but with the other half almost equally split between high and httle im- 
portance. However, they rejected the notion that graduates should be 
able to perform higher than entry-level functions. Clearly, they beheve<l 
that tl-j knowledge and skills to perform these functions should be ac- 
quired on the job. 

Overall ratings of the importance of knowledge in the career area 
and relatedness of college major to one'sjob were somewhat higher than 
those for prior work expenence. A large majority rated them at least 
moderately important. However, marked variations iu the ratings were 
noted by occupation, particularly for relationship between college major 
smdioh (Table 211 

In most of the occupational areas included in this study, the majority 
of respondents did not consider a direct relationship between job and major 
essential Engineers, scientists, and accountants were more likely than 
others to rate a relationship between major and job very important, but 
the largest ptoportion of any group to give this rating was 61 percent by 
accountants of the mid-Seventies. It seems that, even iu jobs that require 
specific technical competencies, it is not the major field but the com- 
petencies themselves that are important. In many cases, the competencies 
can be acquired in a variety of wa>St and knowing tliat someone majored 
in a field is no assurance that the competencies were acquired, 



What constitutes potential for growth and development onthejob^ 
What characteristics should be used as indicators of this potential''^ In 
df^nbing characteristici that would indicate potential for growth in their 
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TABLE 21 



Relation Between ColJege Major and Job as Hh\ng Factor, by Current 
Occupation 



OccupaMon 


Gradyates 01 
MJd-Sixtles 


wddudtes Of 
nffld'Se verities 


Percent Who Rated Thfft 
Factor V«ry Important 


Percent Wh» Rated TftU 
Factor Very Important 




33 


46 




53 


2d 


Computer specialist 


15 


33 


Re$darch/tech[V}tQ0y manager . . 


36 


13 


Olffce work: manager or analysl . 


19 


15 




20 


26 


Accountant 


48 


61 




11 


13 


Financial specialist 


20 


12 



own career fields, respondents emphasized certain personal characteristics 
and attitudes, together with broadly-useful skills — especially interpersonal 
and comnmnications skills (Table 22). Much less mention was made of 
specific knowledge and skill preparation. Administrative skills and other 
comi>etencies which are important for long-range jobs> but are probably 
tinnecessary for most first jobs, were rarel> mentioned as indicators of 
potential Such competencies areassociatecf with growili rather than with 
potential. 



Personal Qualities and Attitudes 

Fotir types of positive attitudes were identified asessciitial ingredients 
of potential (1) ^villingness to work well witli others, to cooperate, to 
exhibit team spirits (2) interest or enthusiasm abotit the work and field 
of w^ork; (3) interest and enthusiasm regarding future (kwelopmt^iit> and 
('I) willingness to learn. 

Management Analyst, mid-Sf-vcntics graduato, ma)t>T€d in ac- 
counting: " conf(d<-na^ w solf and abilities. ioN-rf-st in sHf^lt- 
vclopmenit, pt^^asant and agreeable |><'rsonahty> atnbitimis attitiitU', 
willingness lo work at own dcvclopmciU ralfn-r lhaii to have it 
"handf^d-out.' consciousness of needs of otlM^rs. Wsides^-lf." 
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TABLE 22 

Characteristics Indicating Potential for Growth 



{In percentages) 





RrAdtiAlfiA of 


Graduatfta of 


Charactdfl5tlcs 


Mid SfKtfes 


Mid* S^vontlds 


Attitudes: cooperation, interest, enlhusiasm. will- 








61 


52 


Assertive qualities: independencei ag^ressiveriesSi 








45 


45 




30 


20 


Interpersonal skills 


26 


25 


Intelligence, ability to learn« creativity 


25 


22 


Knowlecfge, experience, technical skills 


24 


26 


Gracfes, test scores 


24 


21 




1G 


17 


Major fiefd of study (courses related to job) 


10 


10 


Analytical, problem^solving skills 


7 


11 


Rigor and breadth of college courses 


7 


2 


Personal appearance 


6 


6 




5 


1 




2 


0 


Patience* even*tenipered nature 


0+ 


2 



Senior Sales Analystj mid*Sixties graduate, nuajorc*! in ;*rt "Will* 
ingness to work at whatever is assigned— not Hng is bene;tth him' or 
worthless since it wt\^ not apparently car^ his promotion Open*^ 
minded and flexible— there is not only om^ way to solve probteinsi 
people with other jobs coordinating; with yonrs alsi? have gofxl idejs 
and your work helps or hinders theirs, not jtist your own ^ 

Biologist^ mid Seventh's graduate^ maforwl in biology " ait ex* 
pression of wanttng to contintie e<lucation or to g;itn more skills, or 
an interest in and euriosity aWit all aspects of the job. and ability to 
get along with ce-workcrs would l>e attitude characteristics for job 
development." 

Often linked to these attitudes were various qualities of assertive* 
ness: drive, ambition, aggressiveness, forcefulness^ independence, ini- 
tiative. As an indicator of assertiveness^ some respondents would want 
to know wliether or not the candidate had fortmtlaled goals Particifxition 
in extractirricniar activities also was cited as an indicator of potential 1 ^ 
demonstrating sociability, energy* and drive. These comments were 
cotisistent with other opinions expressed regarding the relevancy of ex* 
tracurricular activities for development of leadership, 
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Marketing Manager^ mid-Sixties gtaduatc. majored in social sei- 
ences^ "EnthusiasUe self-starter who will be able to ask and answt'r 
his or her own questions and learn coneepts. produets^ ete. Indiea- 
tion of a competitive drive to excel— but still play the team game 

Buyer, mid*Sixtie5 graduate, majored in business administration 
People who work during college tend to be more organize<L 
goal-oriented and aggressive, and the work lielps prepare the gradu- 
ate for a career. Eager to succeed, goal-oriented, aggressive, will- 
ing to work, hard worker, a doer, a planner. Self-eonfidetU/' 

Both abilily to learn and willingness to learn were considered im- 
portant Grades were sometimes taken as an indicator of such ability. 
Tliey were viewed also as an indicator of perseverance and good work 
tiabtts It seems, however, that respondents wotdd not necessarily look 
for the highest grades, preferring instead to ascertain whether the can- 
<lklate had maintained at least an average academic record. The ''gen- 
tleman C" plus other characteristics (interest, drive, etc) were cunsidered 
more valuable in the long run than an A average without these charac- 
teristics. 

Senior Compensation Analyst, mid-Seventies graduate, majore<l in 
psyehology: "I would look for a college graduate with a proven 
track reeord of success The graduate would hiivc some prior work 
experience, good grades, extraeurrieuJar activities, and a generally 
good overaJJ appearance. The graduate would have to be able to 
express a sincere desire for this employment and for achieving his 
ultimate career goal. ' 

Computer Analyst, mid*Scventies grad^iatc. majored in mathemat- 
ics- Types of extracurricular activities tlie graduate was in- 
volved in and degree of involvement may give some indication of 
graduate's capacities and genera) enthusiasm I don't think a GPA 
shotild be considered too heavily However, passing a majority of 
courses with C regardless of subject matter, may show the graduate 
has not only determination but also a sense of responsibility . 

Personnel Officer, mid-Sixties graduate, majore<l in busim^ss 
' Fairly good grades (tlioiigh not necessarily outstanding grades) A 
genera} feeling for whetlK^r the ixrson seemed bright, curious. aii<l 
diseipljne<l ' 

It seems that most respondents to this sttt()> ^vould tisc tlic vartoti^ 
common indicators— grades, college selectivity, and major fieltl of 
sttidy — with caution and only in com]>irtation witit other informatujn. 
The reconis of the tnid-Sixties graduated ^vlu^ i)articipat<H] in this stiuly 
ar<' evidence to support the ihcury that gfxxl Uit iu)t nm^rily tup grades 
are important. Three-fottrths of the employer-di^sij^natinl prothit-tive 
college graduates in the mid-Sixties groitp reported gra<le averages he- 
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tween C+ and B. Only one in five reported B+ or belter grades, but, on 
the other hand^ only one in 17 averaged C or less. 

Top grades may be overemphasized in the selection process today 
Studies which have shown a positive relationship between grades and 
salary also have revealed that many "atypical" persons had low grades 
and high salary or high grades and low salary. Further, there is some 
doubt as to the meaning of the grades and salary relationship Employers 
may offer higher salaries to persons with higher grades and^ because these 
salaries become part of the permanent record, they create a continuing 
advantage. Such students also may be more likely to secure the fast-track 
jobs (Hoyt, ]965i H. Bowen, 1977). Recent puUicity about "grade in- 
flation" may diminish the value of high grades as an indicator of potential 
At the same time, it may make employers less receptive to graduates with 
a "gentleman C " 



Knowledge and Skills 

Many references were made alsu to particular t>pesuf knowledge 
and skills which indicate potential for growth. Respondents tended to 
describe broadly -useful skills rather than occupationalty-specific ones 
Interpersonal and communicationsskttis were emphasized The ability 
to get along with and work well with others (distinct fronr: tiillingness to 
do so, which was also mentioned) was considered useful for getting the 
job done and, eventuall), for leadership. Among the communications 
skills^ speaking and writing were considered especially important for 
A^riting letters and reports, conveying ideas, and persuading others 

Accountant, mid-Scvt'ntics graduate. ''The individuar^ ability to 
indicate his executive presence through personal contact/' 

Accountant, mid-Scvcnties graduate- '^Maturity, self-dtsciplinc. 
ability to gel along with different people and situations, amhilion. 
drive/" 

Chemist^ mid-Sixtics graduate. ^'Ability to eomnmnieate with oth- 
ers, listen to others, share ideas^ Flexibility, l>oth in altitude and in 
ivork skilk Broad educational base--not too specialize<l/' 

Engineering Supervisor, mid-Sixties graduate, majored in engi- 
neering: Ability to communicate, creativily — from resume or by 
conversation; motivation, logic, goal-setter, and achiever/' 

Some respondents also mentioned types of knowledge ^vhlch tlie> 
thought were indicative of potential— especiall) broad knowledge, 
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conibiitecl witha dmoiistrjted capiicilj tolt'drn, as opi^i^sed to jolj-si^itifar 
knowledge Some preferred broadi) -kised tndhidiials beeaust' ihi^y 
vonkl be more flexible and fit inlo diffea^nl silualions. In fact, the \%ords 
"flexible" or "versatile'* were used by 24 respondents, referring Ix)th to 
attitude and knowledge bast*. 

Accountant, nu(l*i^veiUies graduuU* "l\nllkusiasm lo learn now 
thing$ Desire for 'success' (whatever or however you may dtfint* 
it) Ability lo take on new resi>onskt>i lilies Gctu*ral ovi*rall knowl- 
edge of are^i/* 

Chemical Engineer, mid Sevcniu'S gr^iduale '""I u/?uld loot for 
enthusiasm Jnihe person conorrning his or h(*r ex^jeri en ce in school 
Hfw\ work A person w}k> expresses his or her ide^^s cl(*arly uml dis- 
plays a versatile nature {i e , the abllUy lo (unction adeiinately 
different job situations) woidd also be desirable. I would seriously 
consider a gniduate who has ade<tuate knowledge att<l worts su* 
jjerbly with people as opiKJSed to one with extensive kno\i ledge who 
docs not communicate or get along witti people " 



Growth Potential Indicators In Different Occupations 

Despite the wide differences in the kind of unrk performed by re- 
spondents in the various occupations, there was u reniarkctble tonwiistis 
with respect to the importance of posithe attitudes stich as interest, (^n- 
thttsiasm, willingness, and cooperation. All tK tupatioiwI gnnii^s ranketl 
these attitudes as either firM or second in importance in indicating po- 
tential for growth on the job {Table 25), Assertive qualities — aggres- 
^i\eiK*ss, self-confidence, indeijendemv — were citetl next most fr(H|Mt'nll> 
.icross most occupational gronps. C'om in unit at ions and interpt*rsijitjl 
skills drew ratings in a moderate range. 

However, the groufjs differed in a s>steiniitie Wti> regarding the 
relative f requeue) it ith w hiili tliej mentionet! know letlgeand skills, as 
oppost^d toabilitj to learn. Kes[M)ndenls inottupatiuns lia.iiiga s(H*cifiL- 
know WIge base taii);lit in rollege were tnun* likelj than ulhers to tnt'titinn 
knowledge andskilk "Computer sjK'cialisl" is a cast* in iK>int. Bt^eause 
of the newness of the field, fewer mid Sixties graduates, compared w ith 
mid-Se\enties graduates, !iad an\ college training in the i onipiiter fiehl 
rnderstandabl), mi(l'Si\ti(*s gradudtes rniplou d ds totnptiter ,specttdists 
mrntion(*d ability to learn more often than know letlge or (*\[x*rienri\ and 
mid Se\erities gradt]att\s in the same oi t tipation mentioned knowledge 
more than ability to learn. 

Grades were \iewe<l as nuxk^ratel) important 1)\ most of th(* mid- 
Seventies groups and rel,iti\el\ tinimportant 1)\ most of the in id Sixties 
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Rank Order of Sdven Leading Characteristics Indicating Potential for Growth* by Current Occupation 



Ability io 







Awoftlvd 


Communicd- 


Interpersonal 


Lsdrnt 


Knowledge* 




Occup Allan 


AttitudQS 


Qualities 


tlons Skills 


Skills 


htelligencs 


Skills 


Grstfes 


Graduatds of MId-Slxties 
















Engineer 


1 


2 


A 


3 


7 


5-6 


5-6 


Scientist 


1 


2-3 


5 


2-3 


7 


4 


6 


Computer specialist 


1 


3-4 


3-4 


5-6 


2 


5-6 


7 


Research/lechnotogy manager . 


1 


2 


4 


3 


7 


6 


5 


Office work: nianager or analyst . . 


1 


7 


2-4 


5 


6 


2-4 


2-4 


Personnel officer 


1 


2-3 


2-3 


6 


4 


7 


5 


Accountant 


1 


2-3 


4 


0 


7 


5 


2-3 




1-2 


1-2 


7 


4-5 


3 


4-5 


6 


Financial specialist 


1 


3 


4-5 


4-5 


2 


4-5 


7 


Graduates of MId-Seventtes 


















1 


2 


5 


4 


6 


3 


7 




1 


2-4 


7 


2-4 


5-6 


5-6 


2-4 


Computer specialist 


1 


2-3 


5-7 


4 


5-7 


2-3 


5-7 


Researcti/technology manager 


1-2 


1-2 


4-5 


6-7 


6-7 


3 


4-5 


Offtcework:manageror analyst, , . 


1-2 


1-2 


4-5 


e 


5 


3 


4-5 


Personnel officer 


1-2 


1-2 


3 


7 


6 


4-5 


4-5 


Accountant 


2 


1 


7 


3 


4 


5-6 


5-6 


Marketing specialist 


1 


2 


5-7 


5-7 


3 


4 


5-7 


Financial specialist 


1 


2 


6 


5 


3-4 


7 


3-4 
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grmips. As noted earlier, the mid-Sixties graduates had lower grades than 
Hie mid-Seventies graduates, and their own experiences may have in- 
fluenced their attitude in this regard. 



A CUSSIFICAT10N OF FACTORS IN HIRING 

The factors described as important in the hiring decision and/or as 
indicating potential can be classified in four categories {Figure2): 



• Type A: Prerequisites— essential for effective performance on the 
first job and for advancement; 

• Type B: Growth Promoters— valuable for the first job and for ad- 
vancement; 

• Type C: Additives — essential for some future jobs but usually ac- 
quired after college; 

• Type D: Proxies— not inherently valuable, but used as indicators 
of other essentia) and valuable characteristics. 



Prerequisites 

Some characteristics were considered basic for good performance 
on the first job and also as foundations for future development. These 
included certain specific competencies which are required for entry-level 
functions and are not taught at the worksite. A job involving work with 
numbers would require basic competencies in mathematics, although 
specific applications of these competencies might be learned on the job. 
Effective work, in both entry*level and advanced capacitiesi ^vas thought 
to depend on several factors, a knowledge base for further learning 
(partictitarl) in occupations associated u-itli a college majors ability to 
learn, and positive attitudes (interesti desire to learn, and wi)lingnt*S5 to 
work cooperatively with other5). 

Underlying many of the comments v^as the implied need for the 
individual lofil into the work environment, Twot>[}esof fit ^vhivh were 
thougtit to be vitally important have been studied extensively, Tlie fit 
between the individual's own vocational interests and tlie tyi>e of work 
performed has been a major focus of psychological research aimed at 
helping people make congruent and satisfying career choices (e.g., Hoi* 
land, 1959, 1966) The fit between the individnars oivn style and values 
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FIGURE 2 

Role of Various Factors In Hiring at Baccalaureate Level 
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Knowledge, Skills, Attitudes, Qualities 



Typ« A 


Type B 


Typi> C 


Type D 


Pr«requlflte9 


Growth Promoters 


Addltfveo 


ProMlee 


Specific competencies required 


Broad competencies 


Administrative and leadership 


College record 


but for which no on-the-job 




skills 




training is provided 








Knowle<fge base for on-the*Iob 


Broad knowledge 


Advanced knowledge and 


Extracurricular activities 


learning 




specialization 




Abilily to learn 


Broad interests 




Work during college 


Positive attiludes in a 


Interpersonal skills 




Goals stated during interview 


work situation 






Fit between individual and 


Communications skills 




interest In continuing 


type of work 






education expressed during 
interview 


Fit between Individual arid 


Assertvveness "to a degree" 




Preparedness f^r interview 


Organizational style 






"Chemistry" 
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and those of the organization in w hich he orsheuorks also appears to be 
important for both job satisfaction and productivity (French, 1978). 



Growth Promoters 

Other characteristics were considered valuable but not essential, that 
is, they might make the difference between adequate and exceptional 
performance or between average and exceptional career development. 
Broad knowledge, skills, and interests were mentioned as factors indicating 
potential for growth on the job, and a broad knowledge base was described 
as valuable for adaptability, versatility, and learnmg the specific skills of 
new jobs as one advances. 

Respondents thought that advancement was promoted by the ability 
to work well with people, express ideas well in writing and speaking, 
display self-confidence and aggressiveness Cup to a point"), and work 
independently. Further inquiry revealed that many respondents con- 
sidered themselves somewhat deficient in these areas. Since they were 
selected for the survey by their employer on the tiasis of their productive 
work performance, it can be assumed that these deficiencies did not deter 
them from performing at least adequately. It is probable, however, that 
good interpersonal and communications skills are actually essential for 
some jobs. 



Additives 

Two types of knowledge and skills are classified as additives because 
they are necessary for some future jobs but are not considerations in hiring 
baccalaureates for entry -level jobs and are usually acquired at work. One 
is administrative skills, Man> mid-Sixties graduates were employe^l in 
administration, but only one-third had learned to perform administrative 
fur^tions in college Also, few mentioned administrative skills as factors 
indicating potential. 

Another additive is advanced skilL and knowledge tliat tn<\y be re- 
quired in future jobs. Some respondents felt that advanced but highly 
specialized and narrow knowledge might make the candidate Icm* verMtile 
and adaptable to new situations as they arise- 



Proxies 

There is some evidence that employers prefer to liire people with 
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LerLmi LFt^lentials. suchasliavingaLltievetUiij^liiXjIlt^gt^graili^atU^iKkHl 
a prestigious college, or majored in a particular fiekl TIr^- L-luraLUTisUcs 
are nst^d as proxies for tlie knowledge, skills, attihulcs. And otlier qadities 
etnplo>erS!ieek Instead of basing tlit^ir hiring dee ision on grades, Sitmi- 
resi>ondents emphasized extracnrricular aLtuities atitl prior work expe- 
rience. Others cmphasizetl <]Halities re\eale<l in the interview situa- 
tion -the canditlate s formulation of cari.r goals, interest in c^ntiuned 
learning, and preparedness for the interview, as well as the (j\erall im- 
pression of eongeniality. 

The importance given to an overall impression of eongenialit), 
otherwise known as *'chemistr> /' is a most human and natural response 
to an interview situation. No one wants to voik elose)> with a disagree- 
able ix^rsfm. On the other hami good ''eheh^Sitry * is iioassuranc^of gcjtl 
jijli perforniante ami, whenever proxies are used, a ilistinction !thuutd be 
inatle Ix'tween these experiences or achievements anil the kricjwle<lge, 
skills, or personal qualities they ostensibly measure. 
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CHAPTER 5 Considerations in Preparing for Work 



Management Recruiter, mid-Sixties graduate. "Any and alt of the 
study areas may be considered most usefuho the extent that they re- 
quire logical, coherent thought/' 

Data Ptoeessin^ Systems Coordinator, mtd-Sixttes graduate: 
"The disciplined thougU processes are important " 

HEN THINKING of college as a training ground for jobs, tt is im- 



T T portant to acknowledge thai nearly half of the college students may 
change career plans durin^ the first fi\e or si;c >ears after graduation 
(Bisconti, 1975) Additional changes occiir throughout a working life. 
Some career sliifting may be attributed lo inadequate counseling in ihe 
students' earl> >ears and lack ol career awareness, but some can also be 
attributed to the nature of the uorld of work. The jobsa\ailable lo college 
grathiates are far too mtmcruus ami speciahzed for colleges to pro%u!. 
programs tailored loeacli. Jobs in business, iiidustr\, and government 
which together eniplu) a majorit> of tlu>se w ithout advanced degrees, arc 
especially {lifficuk to keep track of ami to classify. The catch-all litic 
^'business administrator' describt^s oiil> in tliebroinles^ sense the variety 
of jobs it may encompass. 

It is tinlikel} that many situleuts today are preparing stXK:iftcally for 
certain jobs liehl by respondents to this study, ?uch as petroleum stipply 
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unal>5t or operdUuns ser\iec*s tnanjgtT social security administratur. 
NVwttijn (J975) even sug^ ^sted ihe possibility lhal many of these "in- 
visible caret^rs" aehtall^ jrc nont^xistt^nt al Hie Hme sludents enrull in 
colltfge. Moreo\t*r, ihe bistum** of tlie re^pundmb U ^ tliis stod> sIhav llial 
cjreer developmcnl oflt?n invokes subbUnti^il thdi.^es in ot t'xpcinsion 
of Hie ftmctions performed on llif* job. 



REFLECTIONS FROM HINDSIGHT 

Tbe fad lluit {hvw graduates surve>ed uere i}erformiiig ibeir work 
effetlivel> cannot be attribnteil to bpedfit preparation in ttjilege for all 
dieir eiirrent work functions (see Cbapler 2). Bui could they he per- 
forming tlio,. work even more effeeUvel> if lbe> bad laken different 
courses ill eullege? Among Hiose respondents wbo admitted to some 
work-related weaknessi just lialf of tlie ..lid Sixties group and one-third 
of the mid-Seventies grtiup belie\ed that these ueaknessess could have 
been corrected b> taking different or additional courses in college (Tabic 
24). Man) of tbose wiio did attribute weaknesses to some lack in their 
college studies \\oukl have changed or added a course or two but did not 
envision completely different study programs. 

The primary weakness perceived, especially hy the more recent 
graduateSi was lack of experience in a [^articular area or need to iefine 



TABLE 24 

A$$es8mont of Relation of College Courses to Current Work -Related 
Weaknesses 



(In percentages) 





Gradaatefi of 


Gradual OS of 


Assessment 


MId'Stxtbs 


Mid'Seventlos 


Weaknesses could have t)een connected by 






taking different courses in college 






Yes 


30 


12 


YeSi qualified (not different tait more 






or additional) 


IS 


22 


Weaknesses could not have been corrected 






by taking different courses In collegt^ , . , 


52 
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techtiicai skilk {Table 25). Such wcaktR^i^cs, respondents fell, might ha\e 
been o\ ert'ome hy taking inurr or different courses in their t*w n scietilifit 
or technical field {Table 26i 

Weaknesses related to work hahits, work st>le* and attitudes were 
not Lvinsidered ameniible tu c hange b> taking i>artiLular college courses 
but required personal discipline and effort. 

Improvement in generally applicable skill areas — communications, 
numerical {accounting, budgeting), *idn[}inistrati\e, and interperson- 
al — tended to be associated with taking courses outside one's field 
Specific courses in speech, drama, and business writing were mentioned 
most often b> people who majored in scientific fields and who pereeived 
weaknesses in communications. Few mentioned mure general English 
eourses. 

Further analyses of comments showed tliat improvement in ad- 
ministrative skilk including planning and decision- making, was associated 
with courses in business, particularl) managements and improvement in 
accounting and budgeting was associated with courses in accounting and 
finanee, Business, acconntir^, and finance courses were mentioned 
freciuenll) b^ persons w lio majored in liberal arts and scientific fields and 
b> persons who were currcntl> invoked in supervisor) or managerial 
functions. More mentions of administrative and finance cour'^s were 
made b> mid-Sixties graduates. Mid- Seventies gratluates, who were more 
likelv to be involved in technical than administrati\e functions, tended 
to focus on technical weaknesses, 

Wh> didn't resix>ndents lake these courses that might have helped? 
Tusome extent the) werec^onstrainal bv their perceptions of educational 
or emplo>ment policies {Table 27). Some college programs permitted 
few elective coursers andy'ur did not recommend the ateas thiit might have 
helped, A small number of respontlents. because of their perception 
regartling the strong emphasis em[)lo>crsplaLv on grailes, avoided taking 
cc:urj*.'S that might have helped hut sc^enu'd difficult. Thnr fear of poor 
grades was greater than theit desirt' to overcoUK what thev alread> knew 
to Ijea wet*kne:>s. Other respontlcnls missed taking the coursers because 
iuch cDUrses were not offt^red at their campiis or, simpl>, because the> 
were not aware of the iisefulnc^ss of the subject matter. 
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As tiguiik" toLurrent jiul future btiuK iils, rosi^jnilciib rmminicncli'il 
sUk1> arms lhat \\<nik\ Ur iisi-fiit to (h tsoil) preparing for ji>l>s liU' tlirirs. 
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TABLE 25 

Assessment of Work-Helated Weaknesses 



On pGrcentades) 





Graduates d 


Graduates of 


Weakness 


MId'Stxtles 


Mld'Seventlee 


Skills needing improvements: 






Anal/ttcal 


2 


2 




20 


14 




9 


7 


Administrative 


11 


7 


Numerical (primarily accounting, bud* 






Oeltng) 


14 


Z 


Need more experfence, reftne 












Poor work hablis, disorganized, prosaasti- 








17 


13 


Impatient with incompetent subordinates. 








10 


9 


Lack interest, bored with job or sorrte aspect 








9 


9 


Not assertive enoughs too mucti of a nice 






guy 


a 


13 


Not innovative enough 


z 


1 




z 


2 


Too assertive* too aggressive 


2 


2 



TABLE 26 

Assessment of Courses That Would Have Corrected Weaknesses 



(In percentages) 





Graduates d 


Graduates of 


Course 


Mld*Stxtles 


Mld*Seventlas 


Business* management 


25 


19 


Accounting, finance* mathiematics 


29 


14 




9 


7 


Other business — personnel, marketing . . 


11 


9 


Communfcatior^s — speechi. drama, business 






writing 


25 


26 




4 


9 


Spec fair zed courses in own scientific 






field 


t7 


32 


Psychiofogyi sociology, hiuman relations - - 


11 


7 


Oltier liberal arts^philosophy, political 








4 


3 


Otiier— law. computer programmino 


4 


5 
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TABLE 27 

Reasons for Not Taking Courses That Could Have Corrected Weaknesses 



(tn percentages) 





Graduates of 


Graduates of 


Reason 




Mrd-Sdvdnllas 






13 


TtdO 10 conceniraie in own tieiOi nau lew 








23 


40 


Not ofleredf not awste they were 








23 


rtS 


Didn't like subject* not interested 


13 


11 


Dfdn't plan this type of work* had different 








11 


8 


Difficult! afraid of getting low grades 


8 


8 




7 


4 




2 


8 


Thought these courses were only tor career 








1 


2 


Courses in areas were not helplul 


1 


2 


hk) value for linding job 


1 


0 




1 


0 


Professor was notoriously bad 


0 


2 


Don't know 


2 


1 



Eighteen Mud> arua^ wuru tbte^l un the (luebtiunnairt* replicating a bimilar 
question includud in the Btsconti aud Solmun (1976) survej . The question 
Mas also used in a toncurrent follow up of more nxcni graduates (Ochbtier 
and Solmotif 1979). The results uf all three Mjrve>s showed that six stud) 
areas ^ere outstanding, not onl) for frequency of mention hut also for 
their general applicability across occupations. English, business ad^ 
ministration, matlieniatic^^ economics. |>S)cholog), and aecounting (Table 
281 

In the present survey, the questionnaire provided space for respon 
dents to indicate a maximum of three stud) areas that the> considered 
most useful, ^t^vas hypothesized that certain subject areas, ^uch as En- 
glish and psychology, \vhicli had been checked as useful by large numbers 
of persons in the earlier study, might be generally applicable but con 
sidered relatively unimportant compared ^^ith some less generally ap 
plicable fields. Howc^vei, the additional measure of level of imixjrUnct 
actually showed that those areas mentioned must frequently also were 
considered to be of high relative value. 
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TABLE 28 

Study Areas Recommended for Own Type of Work 



(In percentages) 









Area Is One of 




Ar«a Is Useful 


Most Useful 




Gradual e& 


Gradual 66 


Graduatas 


Graduatos 




of Mld- 


of Mld- 


ol Mtd- 


of Mld- 


Srudy Area 


Slxtlofl 


Sovonllos 


SEntlGS 


Sov^ntlfis 


English 


78 




48 


39 


Languages 


9 


in 


2 


2 


Olher arts and humani- 










ties 




■ o 




5 




67 


53 


21 


19 


Scciofogy 


28 


20 


8 


7 




54 


46 


21 


21 




11 


7 


4 


1 


Other social sciences . _ . 


17 


13 


2 


3 


Biological sciences 


10 


9 


4 


3 


Mathenratics 


62 


65 


25 


37 




25 


24 


8 


13 


Physics 


25 


27 


6 


8 


Other physical sciences 


8 


6 


1 


2 




52 


45 


26 


21 


Business administration , , 


77 


64 


50 


m 


Other business 


40 


40 


16 


14 




6 


4 


4 


1 


Engineering 


34 


39 


26 


35 



Note. Eighteen study areas were iisteJ AddHionai recomnvendatjons vwltten in the "other'* 
btank were, computei progtammmg (44 mentions), cornmunications tnciudtng spealiirtg (30 
mentions^ law (12 menttons), and other miscelianeeii^ areas. Marketing, I inanceJnsurance. 
and public reiations were grouped with other business," human behavtor was grouped with 
psychology. 



English and business adminbtratton l)Oth wore recommended 1>> 
tiirt*o fourtlis of the mid-Sixties graduates and two-thirdb of the mid- 
Seventies graduates. Turtlieri ttie> wcre^eletted among the three mo&t 
useful stud> aieabb> tiulf the earher graduates 4ind J in 10 uf the more 
recent group. Matht^mutics, econoniit^», i}s>i.'hol<>g>, and attounting alst) 
niatntaintHl tlieir liigli rank among study areas w lien rt^»i)t>ndentb sek't ted 
the most important fields. 

The potential role of EngHshi matheinaties, eeohuniies, psychology 
and busint^atlminbtration as k^^w siibjetls in a work- relevant uirricultiin 
is indieateil by tlie consistent y uith wliicli they were mentioned across 
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uCLitpations [Tables A-Sand A-4y TUv musl consistt^nllj sek^det] 5hnl> 
ariM was English, ainutigall nine on-upatiunal gruups^ it ranked fuurth 
or higher in froqnenc) of nutritions. Business- related courses and 
niath^'niatics were alM> rated i^nijiistenlt) high b> inoit o(.x?upational 
grunpSi leps>(.hijlog> amletununiicsn^eivLxl mvve middling ratings 
Natural scientv and engint^ring (.curses wert.' rarH) recunimemk'd mvpt 
by those in scientific and engineering occupations. 

In attempting to explain the predominance of English and, tu a lesser 
degree, ps>chul<jg) amung rectum mended courses, Biscunti and Sulmon 
(1976, p. 36) suggested: 

"It is j>rol>al>ly not llio kn»wled(;c of medieval |X)eiry t)r ih" ubilily 
\o condncl <*x[x;rim(^nls with rats tt> ^ UicU these rctximmoikdatioiis 
rrftT, Iml r^ilher the t(x)ts for writing ft porls orm<*mosaiid (he abili- 
ty (og(4 along with ami marmge people/' 

One of the objectives of the present stu{l> was tu find out from re- 
spondents diretti) \vh\ thi^ rm>mmeiKle<l particalarstud) areas, in order 
to ascertain how the stud> areas are |jereeived to relate to v oric 



English 

it was obser\ed (Mrlier in tltischapti-r that, wtien rc^spoudenls wore 
asked atKMit ei^urses that might lja\e comxtcd ttieir weaknesses, the) 
tended to refer [o i^ownniuk atioiisnHirjies rather than English- Further, 
altliougti eommunkatiorts was not omM>f ttir 18stu<l) areas liAte<l in the 
{{uestifin on reeommendatitnis, 30 resix>n{lt^i)ts w rute it itttu the space 
provided for "other ' areas. 

Tlie main thniM of respumU iits e\[>lanati{>ns for their reeotnuien- 
clatiou {>f Knglish was. in faet> tlu ir p^ret ive<l net^d for goinl eorimiimi- 
cations skills on the jtib. Si\ in 10 of those who r^'commeixlcHl this drcd 
aetuatK umhI the wtjrd iommunicalions or conimuuicate. The> saw 
communications as a ctiustaut arul \ ittd ]xirt of the job atnl fre<iuentl) 
referred to prat tical appli(.atinns of the abiht) to speak anil w rite well 
rj>]K'ciatt> irnl^ortant to all ocLUpatioual groups was the meaningful 
presentation of ideas in report form. 

Awlo Safciy l]nKiiieerf Trnd-SixUt'S j;r;Kl»ale "My joh is lo prest^nt 
iho results^ of eiiKLiimiiif; ,kiMl>se<> (»r lt»sls lo nonrn^iiuvrni^ imtmjtjs 
husim^ssnien. la^vytTs. judges. j^ovrriiiiieiU n^j^iitulors. He Tho 
riiosk brilliant nif^utciT in the v/tirld is us(^l(^t>s if no one can tiruh^r- 
stand hitn " 
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ChcmisU mid-SiTcties graduate. "No niaHcr how clover Hic >v 
tistt sooner or later he has to communicate what he has done to col- 
Icagties. sponsors, the governmenti ete It helps if he can read and 
write his own language " 

Chemieat Engineer, mid-Seventies grmluatt* "If one can't com- 
mnnic:ite theengineering and economic rt'asons for biiiklingliis en- 
gineering marvel, then he'll lead a very frtistrating life " 

Tliose ill business frequeiiU> referred to llie nwd lu ttjmmunkate 
with clients, to write letters and menujs. Some tummeiitetl tlial the; wvrv 
referring specifkallv to htisinc^-reldted English aniries, suth as business 
letter writhig. 

Budget and Personnel Manager* miit-Si^cties graduate "Cmitrib- 
iilt*s to <*ffw;tive eommunteation Ilov^ver. a more Useful orienta- 
tion would have been something like 'Business English'/' 

Respondents^ espeeiall) ae^"Oinjtants> repeati^dl) {lescribcd the 
need for reports to be "clear ami eoneisc/' 

Finance and Auditing Manager^ mid-SiTcties graduate- "Report 
writir^ in a clear concise, arxl grammatical style is important in al- 
most any business field* but particularly important in mine/' 

Auditor^ mid-Seventies graduate; ''CIear> concise oral and written 
expression is imperative in the accounting profession/' 

Another point stressed b> some was the value of English for pro- 
moting logical and critical thinking. This discipline was thought to assist 
not onI> in communicdtinglKit als<j in imderstanding wliat others have 
written. 

Production Chemist* mid-Seventies gradtuite. "It is iinportant to 
be able to write dkotigbts very virelL One iiewls to read critically 
an<l with great undcrstandhig 

Several mut-Si^cties graduates expressed dismay {>ver what ihi^y 
perceived to be a <leterioration in the preparation of students to com- 
mtmicatc. 

Personnel Manager* nn(i-Si7ctie5 gra<lliate "CiOmmtmieatiohs is 
vital — is currL'ntly in a stat<- of <leteriorntion College grads can no 
bnger v^ritc' complete ^enti'nees or sp<'ll or <^ven Spent tbrnugh a 
complete thought/' 
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Other Arts and Humanities 

Although other arts and humanities courses ^ve^^; retummcndcd 
much lessfrequenti) than Enghsh, the> uere seen as helping to develop 
a ^v ell -rounded, interesting person. Some respondents believed that a 
humanistic background was helpful un the job, nut only for presentation 
of one's self but also fur understanding and appreciating others. 

Branch Manager, mi d-SixUes graduate "Helps to understand and 
appreciate curst^lves and others/" 

Computer Programmer, mid-Sixties graduate^ "All programming 
builds logieal flow of ideas — miist be able to understand iulerscclion 
and union of sets and defuull type logic " 



Psychology and Other Social Sciences 

Ps>cholog> was viewed as a ke> tothe understanding of people, an 
essential element in interpersonal skills and effective job performance. 
As reported in previous chapters, interpersonal skills are important, even 
in occupations tliat are traditionall> thought tu be oriented toward ''things' 
rather than ''people/' This vvas demonstratecl b> the fact that moderate 
proportions uf most occupational groups placed ps>cholog> in the tup 
three recommended study areas. 

Some respondents related an understanding of uthcrs tucuunseliiig 
ami human development functions, others spoke of channeling behavior 
to meet curporale goals. Ps>chuipg> was seen as important for improving 
one's abilit> to get along witU and deal uitU butli fellow emplu>ees and 
clients. It vta5 associated particulari> with handling problem situations 
and was * onsidered criticall> important for those in supervisor) pHisi- 
tions. 

tCxeeuttvc Direetor. Nonprofit Organization^ mul'Si^dies gradu- 
ate "'Helps {jpvclopa bt^Uer fwl for ixvjplc— llit-ir problems, cori^ 
cerns Significant ammint of counseling " 

Research Manager, mtd-SUties grwhiatc "Mosl of the work h 
done l>y othert It very iit'c^^ry lo nndcrstand lliein and their 
[te^^dsiii onler toprovKi(.*a proper t^nvironinent tocm^l " 

Industrial Relations Speeialist, muUSixties gnidLiatt\ ''Knowl- 
edge of lioinun Ix^havior assists in pro|H*rly channeling the efforts of 
others 

General Supervisor niid-Sixtirs gradiinten niajore<] in (>nginming 
"An imderstniidiiig of virl»> |>copl(* react could emihle me io In^tter 
direct tlieir energies towani job goals " 
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Mechanical Engineer mid-Sixlics gradualei 'A person who 
doesn't understand people and can'l work with ihem is Imndi^ 
eap|)ed. An engineer works with supf^rvison otlier engineers^ 
draftsmen, sjiop people, oroduelion people, and eiislomers/" 

Tlie same theme — need for understanding and getting along with 
others— uasgi-.en^i&a reason b> the smaller ntimber recommending othei 
social science disciplineisehiefl) sociolog). However, two other elements 
were assiociated more with sociolog) than with i)s>cholog>. a societal 
perspective and methodologies of investigation and analysis. 

Executive Director^ mid*Sixties graduatt' ' Must uuderstand the 
major compoueuts of the society as we nmst collaborate with all of 
them to provide relevant services."* 

Engineer, mid- Seventies graduate "lithies course would be help- 
ful in forming a better attitude toward work and society." 

Marketing Manager, mid*Sixties graduate: ' No specific connec- 
tion with my job l)"^ the process of gathering information and assim- 
ilating is the sanK' and is an excellent base " 



Business Administration 

Btisiness administration as the area most fre<.iuentl> retxjnimemletl 
1)> office managers and dnal>sts, personnel specialists, and marketing 
specialists be< ause of the direct a[)plicabiljt> of btisine^ principles and 
proee<lures to their jobs. It was also an important sltidy area for re- 
search/technolog) managers, acx-uuntanU, and f inane ial i^Kxialists. Man> 
respondents considered a broad knovvMge of the business ^orld, in- 
chtdifig general business practici^ and organizational structures, a pre 
requisite forgetting along in the corporate environment. 

Data Processing Supervisor mid*Sixties graduate "A gt^ncral 
knowle<lge of business ami the i^riorities thereof helps ont^ to adapt 
to the rt'iliiifs of the business world/' 

Management Trainee (Personnel>» mid-Seventies graduate. 'To 
provide a basic tmderstanding of the bnsiness world, profit motive, 
management technitiucs, familiarity with busine^-relatcil legal dv- 
eisiuns/' 

College Itecrujfer, midvS^-venties gradnale "Every job, no matter 
what type, functions on a business-like basis and everyone needs to 
understand basics.'' 

I^ngincering Assistanti rnid*Seveniies graduates "A geiK'^ral tin* 
derstnnding of business .1<I ministration and organiicational interde 
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l>cnjence should lietp a iw^ hire cfxnprchcnd Ins a^luhvc [>05ilion 
in a cor[x>ration/' 

Part of fnnctkming within this ('nvirtjiiint'iit jpparcritl) invoKes 
litrdmlamling tlic^ ''Ijnguago ^ of \n. ..n^ and [K^tictrating ihv inner circle 
of those with strong hnsiness training. 

Engineer, iitid-Slxlios graduate "Accouniants and biishi('£s majors 
have sphere of infiuenci'^somewhal (hffiefih Xo uiidtrslaud/ 
penetrate ' 

For some, this umlerstanditig of the f>usines^ w urltl and organize- 
tii>nal structure was seen as a hasis fur career de\elt>pmettt and further 
learning on tlio jolx 

Enj^ineer, mid-SinUes grathiaU' "If >ou expeet U) move up in a 
e4»m[>aii>, yon must uti<Jersland hasis of how Ixisiness opi^rjtes, mea- 
sure effectiveness, etc " 

Engineer^ mid-Sixties graduate "Organizational strneture, man- 
agement, htidgHing are im[K>rtant ahilities for advancement to 
uppt'r level positions " 

Another frctjtient theme* was (lie iwd hyr an understaitding of 
Ini^incss princi[jle^ in tinier Uf perform matiag(*tnent f unLttoti^ efft^ttivul) 
and to l^ecome a good leader and dec istun- maker. Some related thi^ 
concept to the training in deci^ioti-njaking an(! pruhlrm-soKing received 
in business administration LOtirs(*s tliruugli tlie caw* sttitl) and t>theJ 
techiiicjtios 

In\x'Stnient Analysts tnid-Sl^tie^ gradnate ''B> analyzmg varioits 
ease studies, it provcsone ^ ahihty to anaK /t* current situations " 

Manafier of Materials* mid-Sixties graduate "Development of 
your thought pr<K 'ss and diwiptiut^ to identify, analy/^', and M>lve 
[H'ohleins aud make gtxxl deci^i<>Ms/' 

A few rei>pon<h»nti in h ientif i( fieltU [xnnlrd out ihe ueetl ti> relate 
i)i.lerjtific au'J technical tleti^ioi.^ and prtnitich to eorjiorale gi>aly Ojhers 
mentioned that awarene^^ of all aspects of corupafiv operatiutis, w hicli 
Lspnmn^tnl In hrotui familiar it) wttli l>n^iiie^s sLd>]ects, etMl>les pt*rv>ns 
etnplo>(*d in largt^ i>rgani/atioii^ to make uv ful u>ntrd>ntiori^ to olhei 
divisions and components 

Turn roreman, inu]-S<*veiiti(*s ^nidnate "Tliec^M iinaKsis or <U*" 
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vdopment of a particular product— wlicn it becomes profitable to 
make it or to remove it/' 

Fersonrtel Planning Speetalist^ mid'Sixties graduate "Inroad 
knowledge of enterprise so as to understand wliat you can con- 
tribute/' 

Fmaneial Analysts mid'Seventics graduate: ''This wil[ give you a 
feel for the interrelationships of the various departments and wlmt 
information ts helpful to the various departments" 



Economics 

Whereas business administration ^vas viewed as a practical basis for 
many jobs, economics was viewed as a theoretical basis. It was qtiite 
important to financial specialists and moderately so to most other occu- 
pational groups except scientists and computer specialists. 

Some respondents linked economics in a genernl way to their jobs, 
describing the dependence on cost control and/or profits. 

Senior Aecount Representative, mid-Sixties graduate ' I}usiT>css 
is governed by economies/' 

Afanager of Import Traffie Department^ mid-Sixties graduate. 
' We deal in eostSv and an understanding of economies is necessary 
and useful/' 

Others referred to economic theories, concepts, or methodologies 
and to the value of the discipline for problem-solving. 

Senior Buyer, mi^i^ Seventies graduate^ ' Ability to study trends 
and eyelcs to determine hem, when, and where to buy goods and/or 
services." 

Accountant* mid-Sixlies graduate 'The theoretical basis of supply 
anil demand, conglomerates, U S government purchases, practices, 
policies, and their impact on society and btisiness must be appre- 
ciated" 

Section Manager, Data Froccssingj mid-Sixties graduate "Pro- 
vides overview of iJitegrate<] business relationships — finance, pro- 
duction, etc. Discipline is good for developing problem identifica- 
tion aud analysis skills. ' 



Accounting 

Accounting was reco!nmende<l primarily by persons inl>usiness- 
related occupations. Almost alt accountants stated, quite simply, that 
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asoutxi educational preparalion in accounting is a prerequisite fur entr> 
into the field, 

Accounlant^ mid-SixUes graduate ''Accounting and audiUng arc 
the foundaUohs of my profession and sotrnd.^ fundamctital knowl- 
edge is required/' 

AccounUnt^ mid-Sevenlies graduate- **[n my fields technical com- 
petence is absolutely essential Accounting courses are the only 
soHree of such technical knowledge/* 



Mathematics 

Mathematics, like English and psychology, was viewed asa funda- 
mental work-related discipline which provides basic tools. Reiterated, 
|)articularl> b> respondents in scientific and en';ineering fields, was the 
theme that mathematics is both the queen and ser\ant of all the other 
sciences. 

Hydrologist, mid-Sixties gradnate "All seienee fields use math**- 
tnatics as a language. Easy to xtnderstand other sciences and highly 
related to computer sciences as used within my job/' 

Lead Project Engineer, mid-Seveniies graduate. *'Tlie universal 
language and common bond of the sciences. It is based on logic^ 
truth* and discipline/' 

Engineer, mid-Seventtes graduate 'You can't be an engineer 
withont »t " 

Stud) of mathematics was considered valuable al&ij as a means of 
sharpening the thotiglit processes. 

Suggestions Investigator, inid-S^*v<*ntiesgraduj^te "The logic and 
discipline req»iire<l for rational problem^ solving " 

Various practical btisiness applications of mathematics de- 
scribed, such as report writing, budgeting, pricing, calculating tiaim 
beiK'fits, and making projections. Se\eral respondents mentioned that, 
when one needs to perform uakulations accurately in the presence of 
clients, complete confidence with numbers is essential In addition, the 
lOathematics discipline was seen as a ke> to tinderstaiiding reports and 
interpreting data. 

Banker, mi(l-?>ixties graduate '"rUv business is one of rates nnd 
prices Necessarily a facility y^\X\\ miinbrrs and nuiiil>er nuinpula- 
tions is the key** 
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Catalog Control Buyer, mid-Seventies graduate. "Financially, all 
jobs will rotatearound figures. Confidence in numbers is important 
in everyday transactions." 



Engineering and Natural Sciences 

Comments regarding the valtie of engineering and natiifal science 
courses to p^'ople entering related oc^cupations are summed up b> anen- 
gineen a graduate of the mid-Sixties> who said. ''Piovides necessary 
background and teaches a person to think logically." 

Some respondents stres&ed the technical background Others stressed 
logic and discipline. Some, ''te the engineer quoted above, stressed both. 
Natural scicp*. arrj engine ng were considered essential for obtaining 
basic knowledge m a relai^u occupational field. The sciences were 
considered fundamental areas also as a background for understanding 
the basic principles of engineering. 

For jobs in indtistry. ho{\\ engineers and scientists tended tu stress 
breadth, ralSer than speciaPzation* coupled with a good grounding in 
methodology ancf problem-sofving approaches. 

Chemisti mid'Sixties graduate^ "^ The changing job map'^^et has 
Tiiade it very difficult to eiUcr a narrow scientific discipline and ex- 
pect to be able to stay there for a full working lifetime — about 40 
years. Witness the booni to bust change in the aerospace field over 
a span of less than five years. More and more big companies are 
looking for fewer and fewer puople witb a computerlike knowledge 
of a single subject ar^a, tbey feel tbat a bright, flexible person who 
can go in different directions a^ social needs and pressures change is 
the best bet, partiadarly since so much practical training lias to be 
done on the job anyway. My advice is to get as dive so a course 
background as possible while concentrating on your major field. 
Adaptability and survival tn science may be synonymous 



College education cannot be expecte^l to jjrovide all of the knowledge 
and skills required for all of the jobs into which college graduates may 
enter, because jobs, job ftinctions, and peot^I^are in constant fitix. Part 
of the preparation for work is trnderstandipig how the college experience 
contributes to work performance so that ttie student not only can select 
courses carefullv but t^an relate tlie know lalge «.rd skills acquired in thest^ 
courses to work requircmtfits. Toombs (1974) pointed out that this 
process is both an educati.in for ihe stud^mt and a self-proinotion tool 
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Obviousl), ihe amount of brodd- technical and specialized-teLlinical 
preparation students should have depends on the type of work the> ma> 
take on after graduatii^n and requires car^'fiil pkuiniirg and counsehng, 
Plans ma> change, and an engineering graduate ma> decide to go into 
a business job, but a graduate w ithout a background in engineering or 
physics is highly urrlikel> to enter an engineering career. The same 
pattern is true f or accwmtants and sijicntists. Persons witlia background 
in technical area, if reasonably well-rounded, have more options because 
they can enter jobs requiring no specific training, w hereas persons w ith 
no specific training rarely can enter jobs in technical areas. 

Baccabureates in science and technolog> who plan careers in business 
and indtistry may take note of Mie experiences and recommendations of 
engineers and scientists who responded tothissurvc)* Empliasized were 
breadth of kiio\\ ledge, grounding in methodolog>, good reasoning and 
problem -solving approaches, and the ability to learn. 

Further, although these occupations traditionally are associated with 
things rather dian people, engineers and scientists in the sample frequently 
pointed out the importance of liberal arts courses, especially English for 
communicating with others (speaking and writing) and psychology for 
interperscnal skills (understand irrg, counseling, and leading). They also 
suggested that a scientist w ho enters a large organizittion may benefit from 
business administration courses for adaptaticjn to the environment and 
for facilitating advancement to and functioning in managerial posi- 
tions. 

On the other hand, not everyone Ciin or should concentrate in tech- 
nical areas For many of the first and future jobs in w hiLh college grad- 
uates may become employed, specific knowledge is nut ;is imix>rtant as 
a general knowledge bast* and good prepiratiun fur learning, thinking, 
and solving problems, i his kind of preparation and discipline can be 
acquired in any field of 'Jlcge study. 

Heviewing the comuientsof r(*six>ntlents, it is striking that one of the 
explanations given 1)\ at least sinnv r(^i)ondents for practically (*\LTy 
recommende<l stutly area w as that the area teaches cnie to dunk logically. 
This holds true for history, phikwphy. and [xjlitical sci^'iico just as it does 
for business administration, accotintiiig, chemistry, and engineering. 

A history major who, b\ 1975, had become branch manager of an 
insurance Ci)mpany offered the following general advi( e. 



'*It h my opinujti thai an wcllent IllHTrtl arts f^liicati<rti would en- 
al>l(* <mc to iM^^ome An ("iKu-^iiod (x^rson A wHt-educaU^d (KTst>n 
who is wrtl (liM^iiJintvl aii<l willing; to work hard can do w(>ll in ni) 

S.J 
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occupatioiml area. The abiluy lo lliiiik inclepondenUy> cointnurii- 
eale effectively, and to define and solve problems is a musL" 

Some respondents, in their general coaimenls, advised students to 
select a major field of study that really interests them. In order to profit 
from any course of study> they pomled out> it is nece$sar> for the student 
to be interested and challenged. 

Advertising Manager, mid-Sixties graduate "Study bard. Major 
in whatever field you like beeause that is wliere you'll develop the 
skills nee<led to sueceed 

Cngmeer^upervisor* inid-Sixties graduate "Enjoy what youVe 
learning at least 50 percent of tlie time — if you eanX switch your 
majoriir* 

Regardless of major area of sttid) , respondents ad\ ised good use of 
elective courses^ taking* as one comptiter programmer put it, "a full range 
ofcoiirst*ssu>o« ma> Inrabletoiise >our cotirses toeiijo) > our career and 
fttncttoti well in every aspect of your life/* 

Anu, in ever\ course, the stttdent, the> felt, could betiefit greatly from 
probing be>ond the '\\liat?" and posing frequently the question 
"why?" 
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THE SPREADING suspicion that colleges and universities are failing in 
the career preparation aspects of their mission has resulted in an 
unfavorable climate for education. Thisdimate is manifested by cutbacks 
in appropriations to education and by the growth q{ legislation designed 
to protect students as consumers and to foster choices by students of study 
areas associated with careers in high demand and high-income fields 

The purpose of this study was not to evaluate colleges and universities 
with respect to career- preparation goals but rather to describe work-rel- 
evant college experiences and put them in perspective. The responses 
of two groups of graduates, both selected b> their employers because of 
their effective performance wj. the job, indicate that the work-related 
benefits of college do not occur in isolation. They build on earlier life 
ex[>eriencesand provide a foundation for further growth, A wide variety 
of college experiences— both in and out of the cla:>sroom — can enhance 
work effectiveness in many ways. 



THE ROLE OF COOEGES AND UNlVERSmES 

Assessments of the college contribution to work have focused largely 
rn two student outcomes finding a ''good' job and becoming employed 
in an occupation related to one s major. This vieM of what the college 
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experience has to offer is lax too narrow. It places on colleges and uni- 
versities responsibilities that are onl> to a limit;,'d extent theirs and faib 
to emphasize more important job-related goals. 



How the College Years Fit In 

Respondents to this stud> viewed college as one f the many stepping 
stones to competent performance of uork. Looking back on the devel- 
opment of the skills and knowledge required to perform their work ef- 
fectively, early influences were recognized. Home, sc^hool, and jobs all 
played a role in the early formation of vocational interests and qualities 
which respondents considered liasic and indispensable, such as a sense of 
responsibility and disciplined thinking. Projects, hobbies, chores, and 
parental guidance were cited as part of these developmental experi- 
ences. 

College education, for many^ provided the knowledge base in an 
occupational field. A more extensive contribution, however* ^vas the 
development of analytical and problem-solving abilities Some of the 
jobs held by lespondents required a solid grounding in the principles and 
processes of a field. But even for these jobs, an important college con- 
tribution was the formation of the basic knowledge rciiulred to learn more 
on the job. Respondents found this role of college education appropriate 
becaus*^ they believed lhat the nature of the work necessitated continued 
on-the-job learning. Most respondents, even in occupations such as en- 
gineer or accountant, devekjped a major part of their job knowledge afttT 
college. 

As years go by and people progress in their careers, the contribution 
of college to current work may seem to diminish. The findings of this 
study indicate that the absolute contribution often has not diminished 
Rather, new and expanded work functions have been added to those for 
which the college educations n many instances, provided a baseband tlitis 
the jontribution of college education relative to that of on-the-job learning 
grows somewhat smaller. 

The histories of the respondents in this study indicate that college 
education is more likely to prepare i>eople for the kinds of work activities 
they perform on the first or early job than for those they perform as they 
advance in their career. Agaiii^ respondent** believe that this was ap- 
propriate because of the difficulty of predicting the requirements of ad 
/anced positions and because of on-the-job learning. 

The contributions of college education to work that appear to have 
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the mosl lasting impact aa* llio^e frcH[n<'titK o\triuuktxl in t ^antiiiiii^ 
cdticatiun-woik relationsliipb. In additiun to ba^ic knin\ Wgc ut a fit It! 
ami broad general kno\\IalgL\ thc*> iiKiudc' lugical thinking and [jkjIj 
lem-M>l\ing skills. u>mmriiicati(n)b skills. intcTptTsoiial skills, md a st n- 
sitivity to different kinds of pt^opU\ 



How Nonacademic Experiences Contribute 

TIr^ narrow apprtuch U> assessing tlie Lullt^ge cuutribntioii nejjlett^ 
the fact ttiat miicli important lt*ariiiiig for work takes plaee outside tbe 
classroom. The rew ards from various experiences- particiijatioii in team 
sports, living in a dormitory, fraleriiit>, or sororit>, active invoKemeiit 
in student government and in other leadershi[> rules— nia> not who!l> 
justify the investment in a college education but the> tlu represent an 
important dividend. 

For man> re5|H>iulents to this stutl>, extracurricular activ ities helptni 
to develop interpersonal and leadership skills and self-confidence. One 
of the benefits of {>articipating m sports was learning the coiiibliiation of 
teamwork and competitiveness, a combination which was thought to 
promote career {levelopmeiit and effective [x^ifurniance on the job 
Livmg on campus and participating in extracurriculai e\j}eric iices b{*n 
efited respondents In bringing them into close contact w ith |xo[>le from 
different baekgroinulsand with different vi{»vvs. 



How Academic Experiences Contribute 

It is well <l(^ciiniente<l that tlie th tails learnt d in college eourst^s are 
s<KHi forgotti'ii. What r^*niaiiis is more lik<*k to hv general know ledge, 
broin! principles, anti ^^nicepts liuvveii (1977) reached this u.uchisioii 
after reviewing a large number <if studies. His revitw also re\tMk<l a 
\ariet} <^f wa>s in w hk b ciillege { ^hicatioii contributes to cognitive tle- 
velopnient, iiichuling \erlM! skil's/ "iutellectiial tolerant e/ and "t*stlie|i^ 
s^*iisibilit>* (lioweii. 1977. p. 08) Other stinlie^ have found that < ollege 
e<lu*.atioii contributes to fnith^ r U aining bv pruvuliiig the liat^kgnMnul 
for later (hwelopinent in a field (Pace. 1974) antl helping to tle\el<jpthe 
skills to learn more efficiently (Kosen, 1975). 

The coninient.s {>f r(\spondeiits U> the present stud> link likse e(bi- 
cational <^utcHjiues to work. Hesiw*ndeiitsstn*sse{l tlie neetl on Jje jt^b for 
a soli{l \ iiowledge base as a f' indation for bit tlier learning Vbr vast 
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major it> felt that college; ^oufm^^ tonlribulcd in tl<*vclu[)i[ig tliisfonnda- 
tiun. Engineers it'it^ntisls, and accwntants werc^ mcire lik<*l> lhaii utliers 
Ui find lljat the facts learnn) in c'ullegt' mirst^s were iiM'ful on the job, but 
evtn Iheie grtmp^ valued general coneepts ami prineipks ami breadtli 
Even in ihe moit technkal utcupaliuiis, the dynamic nature of careers 
and the neetl for eontiiiucHl k^arning was evklenl. 

One of ttie most significant conlributioiisof a cdllege edncalion, in 
Oie opiniuri uf iht^e rc\sponJeiits, is the de\eIopment of analytical skills 
Logical thinking w as considered an asset tot Al occupations reprt^enletl 
in the stud V, and lis ck^veliipmc nt was thought t<jl>e promoleiJ b> a wkle 
range of collegedisciplines. 

Respondents further Mibstatitiated the conclusions of Bisconti and 
Sohntiii (197K) ami Ochsner and Soltnon (1979) that liberal arts courses, 
particularly English and psychology , have direct applicability to work 
S{>nie ijf tlie general competenck'S thev may build, including coinmuni- 
cation,ssKilb ami undtTStanding uf people, were c^jnsitlernl very impor- 
tant, evai essentia^ for work. 

Nevertheless, tlicre appears to be a disconcerting trend to de-em- 
phdsize these subjccb in I he college curriculum. Catalogs pubhshed by 
271 sample institutions between 1966-67 and 1973-74 showed that tlie 
{x^rtK^n of the curriculum allotted to gc^neral education requirements, 
including English and mathematics, had (lecreased (Blackburn et al , 
1976). Ifowever, the recent approval of curriculum changes at Harvard, 
empha:>]zmg more stringent general education requirements and basic 
profit iency in expository writing, mathematics, and foreign languages, 
may signal a rebirth of the parts of college stutly that were so heavily 
einpkasi:^ed by respondaits to thisstu<ly. 

A strong conrlusiou from the results of the present study is that de- 
einph^isi/Hi^ general education, English, and mathematics will not serve 
to incrcaM? grathiates' effectiveness on the job. This conclusion is sup 
[>orted b> {'^iilierstudu'S oswell hi one earlier stmly, executives explaiiietl 
ibe failure of kjw-acliieviiig subor<lifiate excH;utives as being <lue, alx)ve 
ali. to uverspeciali^iition. Other weaknesses \^ere noUnl also in inter- 
personal, analytical, and managerial .skills (Gaudet and Carli, 1957), 
SuEuLrl^, a >tii\ey of employers in Washington County* Tennessee, 
K}eiitjfit\l fiv{* art*asof tieficiency in the work force there. Heading the 
ii5:t were hv^t^ coiiinuniicatiims, mathematics, ami practical human 
relations sMIls (Hardin. 1973)- 

Frrhai^ the fall from grace experiencetl by Ii!iiglislL m'^tliematics. 
arid geiieraUtlucritiuii during recent years can be attributed mon lack 
of awau ne!?s i>f U^w ibe Mibject matter can develop worK-relatetl com- 
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peleticies lhan lo an inherent lack of relevanar One correclKe approach 
would be to look for career relevance in ihe traditional subject matter, 
rather thanthscard it A recent Houghton Mifflin series in career edu- 
cation pro\ ides some beginning conceptuahzation forsu^:h an approach 
(Rutan and Wilson, 1975). 



THE ROLE OF STUDENTS 

Tlie profit to begainetl from college e<lucatjon depends not only on 
thecoll<?gesbut alsoon thestu<lents themselves. Their se!e^:tion of courses, 
their approach to learning, and their ability to capitalize on what they have 
learned will all have some effect on their eventual employability and 
career progress. 



Developing Flexibility 

A major theme to emerge from this study was the importance of 
flevibility am! a<laptabihtv Respontleuts often re^:ommended the es- 
tablishment of a solid base in a fiekl but counseled against overspeciali- 
zatioii. 

Many career development ex^XTts now believe that {)verspecialization 
may reduce ones options ami limit the possibility of making choices that 
best fit one s interest, values, abilities, self-^:oncept, and changing needs. 
Psychologists ono' believer! that a single right jobexiM<^l for each person 
(Parsons, 1909) Now, psychological tbetjries anti instruments reflect the 
helief that a wide range of jol)s within particular categories may fit an 
in<Iivi dual's personal characteristics. 

Hollands extensively used ami stu<lieil iristrumeiit, tht^ Self-Dire^:tetl 
Sear{ li, is designed to help people identify suitablegroups of occupations. 
It advises that ''it is usually best to (lefer making a single, specific occu- 
pational clioite until it tsalmlutely neces^jary, if one prei>are himself 
f{)r M'veral rdatt^l {>ccupattons sirnultanc^usK, liis final st'kMioii wril h*ive 
a brtter chance of fitting his abilities ami ptTsonality/* 

Similarly, much work in develfjpniental theorv lias stressed 
Gin/inTg s Qixrly torict'pt of an irrt'vorsihie prutrss of earror clujice oc- 
< nrririg in stages and rnilnig when a final commitment is mack*. How- 
ever. CJinzberg himself now \iev^s tin* pnn'^ss as a more {iyiiarnic one 
occurring thnnigliont lift* Although lie siAl belieief.that tleeisionsaff{*ct 
ehoic<-s in a {emulative wa\. he m k>nger views the [)rot(*s!) as irreversible 
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and feels that the principal challenge today is keeping one's options open 
(Ginzberg, 1972). The tht'ories imply that better fit will lead to more 
effective work and that better fit can be athie\etl b> avoiding a narrow 
commitment. 

The priin iple of (k-veluping job- related competencies w hile main- 
tainjngjub options is reflected in recent curriculum models that organize 
the curriculum in relation to clusters of careers having some commonalities 
in skill retjuirements {e,g., Malcv, 1975), These modek do not treat ac- 
ademic subject^ such as English, mathematics, and science, as separate 
units Instca<l, they relate aspects vi these subjects to clusters of jobs in 
skill families. The emphasis is uii the development of skills to solve work 
problems rather than un the selection of, or preparation for, single occu- 
paticms. From such schemes, it is possible lu see ^ fringe of applications 
for parti<-ular curriculur^i areas, as well as a range of job possibilities for 
persons who develop [>articiilar sets of skills. 



Utilizing EducaUonal Resources Effectively 

Major, minor, or elective courses can be used to develop basic 
work*related competencies that are applicable tu many different occu- 
pations. English or ci^mmunicatiuns courses may contribute to the ability 
to write effectively. Basic ^vriting was thought necessary for many jobs, 
and English, along with bu*>mess a<lmmistratinn, was the most fi'equently 
recommendedstudy area. As une advances* communication of ideas in 
report form becomes increasingiy imiKirtant. in fact, the contribution 
of college education t{> communicaUunji skills may become Int^reasingly 
apparent with years on the job. 

The importance psychologv for interpf^rMmal skills ^vas frequently 
stressed, Kesix>n{ients nientiuned the uml to understand people in order 
to work cooperatively. As managers, they retoramended psychology for 
directmg the ^v□rk efforts of one;> suliordinates to^var^ls corporate goals 
and for helping them todevelopfullv. Mathematics* too, appears to be 
£t broadly relevant tool— for everyday calculations* as the basis for per- 
forming scientific analysis, antl for untierstanding reports. Further, 
business atl ministration and rconomicscuurst^ may be widely applicable 
and of particular value to anyone wluj irjght enter a large corporatirn 
or organization* either public or private. 

The findnigs of this study support Oross* Learninj^ Model which 
stresses the ch-vtdopment of bn>ad competem ies (Ctross. 1976 a and h] 
Further, R*spondent^ snp[><jrt Iter conceptuali/ati{>n regarding tlic role 
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of ct>mmunkaUons inler|jorsorial, iiuniL-rkal, and ailministralivi; skills. 
Thtir stalemcnts ^x^tirirnj Hk- ^aluc of cmphasiziijg }iuman rclaliuns aljililj 
and cooperalive problem-solving. 

The hislonos ot Uk* a>lk'gc' gradualos sljuliod sl^y^ve(l tlut the edn- 
calioual resources of lh{- colkf^e cjinpus t^xtend bt^yynd the tlassruum. 
Students La n impru^c llidr c^mplo) nienl and career potential b> laking 
an active pari in exlracnrricular aeUxitics lliat develop cooperative be- 
havior, sell -confidence, and Icadersliip. Work during die college years 
was invaluable to man> of tlie resiwnderits, even if nol related to later 
employment 

All of tlie college e^cpericnces ma> contribute in some ^vay. With 
tbe help of good counseling, a student should be able to identify the po- 
tential applicabilit) to^vork of ci^ursessucli as philosophy, languages, and 
geography. Stodents can then direct their studies in these courses toward 
ma^cimizing work-relevant aspects and can use this knowledge in pre- 
senting c|ualtficaUon5 to prospective employers. 

llesiiondents* eomments and adv ice to studc^its indicated that interest 
is a ke> to profiting from (/Ues studies «nd enjoying and developing in a 
career. Their resfxmses suggested further that, oriless the occupation 
require.sa certain field of preparation, the major assets —cither than atti- 
tudes—that A student can l>ring from ajllege to ^^ork are a general 
kno^le<lge base and the abilit) to think and learn. Such assets can be 
developecl inaU) fiekl {^fstody if the Mudent applies himself or herself 
t(i the studios appropriatol). UosptHidents stressed hard nork, outside 
reading, and rrocpiently asking "why'j* ' 



The Role of Employers 

(^cuitrari to popular Ix^lief, the rnajijr training ground for jol>sis not 
the university but tlie work \etting. job training is a basic and cuntitining 
part of car<Tr de\elopmriU. Although in*ist training is inh^rtrml {in- 
dudijig siinpl) hMrniiigby dtting), tnan> ernph))(Tsi>frer formal tjaiiiiiig 
programs. Krericli (1977) re|K)rt(tl that percent of the large firms 
;3.0(K){>r rmire empIout\s) * ffer brrnial training prograrnv Mnieer (1902^ 
estimated for nieii. tliat tl-c jx-rMMud Tn^estment iri on-the-job training 
(roreg{>rie earnings) nas emial to the in\estinent in b^rrnal (education, 

lIisti^ricalK. increased {education lia,^ no{ been a snkstitnte for ow- 
the- j(»l> training Het^\(^(^n l9.19arKl theearlj 19()()s inv(^sttnentMn htrrnal 
filocMtion ros<' <lramaticalK . Ouring tbe Mine periocL nieasnra[>le in- 
\estinenl*v in on tlie-jtJi training alsi) inerea.sed (MiiKer, UJf)2) For an 
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individual, spending more time in scliool lus nut rediiml ainoutit of 
subsequent investment in on-the-job training. On the contrar>, more 
years of schooling has been associatcti with higher investments in on- 
tlie-job training (Mincer, 1962; Becker, 1964), 

Bowman (1965), in an historical analvsLs. foimd that the stimulation 
and maintenantt: uf rapid cctinoinic growth has depended on simultaneous 
rises in education and on-the-job training. As the pace of economic 
change increases, specialized skills rapidl> become obsolete, and on-the-jf*'^ 
training and retraining become increasingl) important Bowman and 
other economists (e.g., Weisbro<l, 1962) believe that higher levels of 
schooling in general skills provitle the flexil>ilit> to benefit more from 
on-tlie-job training and to adapt to changing work requirements 

Respondents to this stud) stressed that the kitui of person w ho woul<l 
have ixiteiitial fur job development in their occupations was not one who 
already po^essed specialized or advanced skills but who was trainable 
and flexible. No matter bow mucb the ocxupatioii was related to an ac- 
ademic {liscipline, respiindents acTiuin'd asiil)stantial portion of their jo'j 
knowledge at work. 



Improving Articulation Between Education 
and Work-Based Job Learning 

In mucb of the writing and discussion to<la> regurtiing the failure 
of higher education to prepare a>llege gratluatc'S for work, thcR^ seems 
tobeati implicit assumption that changes in the educational s> stem could 
liavetlie capability of curing an> uumU^of real or imagined work-related 
social tils. unemplo>nienl, nn(leremplo)iiu»u(, \o^^ pro<luctivit>. worker 
dissatisfaction, absenteeism, limiover, mental illness, and so on 

The employer role in the process of preparing people for w ork has 
not been neglected altogether, but the major h)^ '^s bas been on the em- 
ploy eras an instrument for changing or Ijolstering the educational system 
rather than on the c'mploy nient M'ttiug as the primary training ground 
Resolutions to discontinuities between college education and work have 
bt^u bought less in the human resource development function than in the 
expand'^tJ employer fonrtion as provider of wr k experience to students, 
leijturei i n campus, currier ilum planning consultant, [mtictpant in school 
governance, and responsible and ccmcernetl inrml>er of the commu- 
nity. 

Thus, the resp[)iisibiljty for problems in the articulation between 
educatif>n and work bas l>cen assigned almost exclusively to the educa- 
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tional sector This assignmenl may result from the fad lhal thes^^ prob- 
lems drew public attention whenlbe market for college graduates changed 
into a buyers market. Employers had no problem finding qtiatifted 
workers Instead, tliey had to grapple with financial problemsassociated 
with inflation and limited economic growth- To the extent that they took 
the time and effort to help the educational system in its effort to prepare 
students for work, they served as benefactors, but there vvas little moti- 
vation for them to play an active role and assume some responsibility- 

Since both educators and employers ^ re involved in the training of 
productive workers, articulation depends on a mutual understanding of 
training goals and processes- Because of tlie heavy competition for jobs, 
there has been a strong tendency to formulate educational goals on the 
basis of perceptions of what employers want- However, what employers 
want may not be conveyed in the same language ?jsed in educational 
planning, and signals sent out from the world of work may be con- 
fusing. 

[i)<lucators are beginning to talk about the development of com- 
petencies Employers frequently still screen people on the basis of their 
college major. To the employer, college major intlicates a number of 
thing$, including background knowledge, potential trainability in a certain 
area, and perhaps even intelligence- For example, there seems to be a 
bias in favor of engineering and physical sciences- Completion of a 
program in one of these fiel<ls may be taken as a demonstration of intel- 
ligence- 
Employers have rc[x>rted that the> seek ixfople with potential to learn 
(eg., Liston. 1974; Ferrin and Arbeitor, 1975)i but wliat they mean by 
potential to learn has not been commuiiicate<l to the campus in more 
sj)eclfic terms than "college grades*' or 'college major-*' partly because 
employers themselves (lo mX know hou this potential to learn can be 
measuretl To a large extent, this potential ma> be asst^ssed by feel, that 
is the Impression given by th<* applicant during a job interview- Kut it 
lias not been spelled out- 

In order for employers and alucatorsto (Icfine human development 
gcKds in mutually umlerstandable terms* furtber attention must Ije given 
to the process of conifK'tenc) {levelopmt*nt in the work setting as well as 
in the classroom and to tlie uses of willege education for specific work 
functions at various career levels GreattT consideration should l?e given 
to the respective roles am! goals of educators and employers and to the 
e{>mbliiations of college etlueation and on-the-job learnini^ that pronjote 
effective work In tins entleavijri New an<l meaningful partnerslii[)s 
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!.hould besought in whicli educators and emplo>ers work together with 
a common purpose, the development of competent* productive indi- 
viduals who will be satisfied with their Uves and with their work 
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